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New York 
Theatre Critics’ Reviews 


1948 Yearly Subscription 


(January |, 1948 thru December 3!, 1948) 


$2500 

ALL THE INFORMATION YOU NEED, RIGHT AT YOUR FINGER-TIPS 
This service gives you each week a word- 
for-word reproduction — In handy, indexed 
reference-file form — of the reviews of the 
previous week's New York openings. Written 
by the nine major New York critics for their 
huge theatre-going audience. Not condensed 
— not changed in any way. You get the 
complete reviews. Ready to insert in the hand- 
some permanent binder given free with each 
year's subscription. 


Critics, like individuals in on cudience, differ in their likes ond dislikes. For this reason we 
heve not confined our reports to one or two. Instead, we give complete reviews of aime critics 
from all major New York newspopers. These ore the critics who report the theatre .2 over 10 
million people. 

Brooks Attinses John Chapman Robert Coleman William Hawkins Ward Morchouse 
Times Dally News Mirror World-Telegram Sun 


Howard Barnes Robert Garland Lewis Kronenberger Richard Watts, ir. 
Herald Tribune Journal-American Pe Post 


By referring to these reviews you will be able to learn instantly the cast, avthor, director, 
producer, almost any other fact about o current plcy, os well as the most competent critical 
opinion. All in one convenient book. 

indispensable to producers, casting directors, writers, students, librarians; while those whose 
only interest is thot they enjoy the theatre will find them a source of fascinating infermation. 


Fill owt coupon below end meil todey! 


Special Rate for Complete Set 
1940 » 1941 © 1942 © 1943 + 1944 + 1945 © 1946 + 1947 + 1948 


For a limited time only you may purchase the drame library set of 
eight complete volumes — plus a 1948 subscription — for only $100. 
the important year-end alphabetical index of 

producers, directors and composers. A complete 
reference record of the New York theatre for nine yeors. 








_- — — — — Teor of this coupon aad return it now! — — — — — 
“ 1948 subscription (Volume IX).......525. 1 FE 
& | 1947 complete volume (Vol, Vill) $25. C) | 1943 complete volume (Vol. 1V) .. $25.0) 4 
< 1946 complete volume (Vol. Vil)... 25. () | 1942 complete volume (Vol. I!) 5.0 ] © 
3 1945 complete volume (Vol. Vi) ... 25. () | 1941 complete volume (Vol. Il)... 28. 0 | “4 
& | 1944 complete volume (Vol. V)... 25. () | 1940 complete volume (Vol. 1). 25. 0)| = 


LIMITED SPECIAL OFFER 


Set of Eight Complete Volumes, 
ples 1948 SUBSCRIPTION 





NEW YORK THEATRE CRITICS’ REVIEWS 
237 East 22nd St., New York 10, N. Y. 


Please enter my order for the NEW YORK THEATRE CRITICS’ REVIEWS as checked in 
box. | understand that the 1948 subscription will bring me, weekly, the theatre reviews from 
New York's nine leading newspapers from January |, 1948 to December 3/1, 1948. A beautiful 
red cover is also to be furnished me for preserving these reviews permanently. 


Enclosed please find () check () money order for $ 
Name 
Orgenization 
Address 
City 


Zone State 





A few of the many 
professionally interested 
now sing 
WEW YORK 
THEATRE CRITICS’ REVIEWS 


for a record of the theatre 


Authors’ League of America 
Baltimore Evening Sun 
8.8.0. & O., Radio Dept. 
John Beck, Jr. 

Kermit Bloomgarden 

Alfred Bloomingdale 
DeWitt Bodeen 

Benedict Bogeaus Productions 
Jane Broder Agency 

Jack Chertok 

Cleveland Playhouse 
Charles Coburn 

Columbie Pictures 


George Cukor 

Meyer Davis 

Eagle Lion Films; Casting 

Ken Englund 

Enterprise Productions; Talent 

Maurice Evans 

Famous Artists Corp. 

Charles K. Feldman 

Arthur Freed 

Net Goldstone Agency 

Samuel Goldwyn; Casting 

Edmund Goulding 

Oscar Hammerstein 

Don Hartman 

Theresa Helburn 

Mark Hellinger 

F. Hugh Herbert 

Jean Hersholt 

Sam Jaffe Agency 

Nunnally Johnson 

Kalamazoo Civic Players 

Fred Kohimer 

League of N. Y. Theatres 

Mitchell Leisen 

Rufus LeMaire 

Howard Lindsay 

Gene Lockhart 

A. & S. Lyons Agency 

Rouben Mamoulian 

Joseph L. Mankiewicz 

MCA Artists Ltd. Agency 

William Meiklejohn 

Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer; Story 

Gilbert Miller 

William Morris Agency 

Michael Myerberg 

Pat O'Brien 

Paramount Pictures 
Casting; Talent 

Pasadena Playhouse 

Otto Preminger 

RKO Radio Pictures 
Casting; Story 

Richard Rodgers 

William Seroyan 

Dore Schary 

Fred Schuessler 

George Seaton 

Oscar Serlin 

George Stevens 

Ezra Stone 

Theatre Guild 

Time Editorial Rooms 

Karl Owen Tunberg 

Twentieth Century-Fox Films 
Casting; Story 

Universal-international Pictures 
Casting; Story 

Vanguard Films 
Story; Talent 

Hal Wallis; Story 

Warner Bros.; Story 

Margaret Webster 

John Hay Whitney 

John C. Wilson 

Dwight Deere Wiman 














Fordham University 


ANNOUNCES ITS 


1948 SUMMER 
SEMINAR OF 
THEATRE 
PRACTICE 


DEVOTED TO THE 


Theatre of Imagination 


CONDUCTED BY 


LEE SIMONSON 
BLANCHE YURKA 
LINCOLN KIRSTEIN 


ASSISTED BY THE STAFF OF 


The Fordham University 
Theatre 


ALBERT McCLEERY, director 
EDGAR KLOTEN ROSE BOGDANOFF 
WILLIAM RIVA MAX SISK 

FRANK FORD 


Address Inquiries to Theatre Division, 
Department of Communication Arts, 
Fordham 58, New York. 


July 6th to August 15th 


G.1. BILL APPLIES 


=a — 


BROADWAY THEATRE 


ASSOCIATION, INC. 
HENRY ADRIAN, Managing Director 


Civic Leaders! 


There are over 500 major American 
cities that seldom see the HITS which 
annually play in New York City 


We can serve your city with the 
best that Broadway has to offer 





EE Eee 


Box-Office 
Bugaboo 
WARREN P. MUNSELL, JR. 


ry\HE PUBLIC frequently complains 
I that New York theatre box-offices 
cannot provide tickets for hit shows, 
and that the box-office staffs are inso- 
lent. To weigh the justice of these 
criticisms it is first necessary to appre- 
ciate what does actually happen to all 


the good seat locations which are not | 


available at the ticket windows. The 
treasurer-to-ticket broker shuffle does 
not divert them all. The Theatre 
Ticket Code, under which the theatri- 


cal industry operates, permits brokers | 
to handle up to seventy-five percent of | 
a playhouse’s tickets, but in actual | 


practice broker allotments are nearer 
te fifty percent. Though this figure 
seems high (in an average 1100-seat 


Broadway theatre it means 550 seats), | 


J 


agency sales justify such a division. A 
large number of theatregoers, as well | 


as many national concerns which 
maintain standing orders at their 


brokers for entertaining out-of-town | 
buyers or executives, refuse to buy at | 


box-offices. Their continued patronage 
of the theatre depends on special, 
short-order service. Furthermore, with- 
out brokers to ‘push’ the high priced 
tickets (almost all balcony seats are re- 
tained by the box-office for direct 
sale), even the biggest hits would soon 
be playing to half-filled orchestras. 
Though the average customer re- 
gards the premium-charging agency 
as an evil, its existence after all depends 


not upon the profession which supplies | 


it but upon that part of the public 
which patronizes it. It is a misconcep- 


tion to suppose that only the brokers | 


have decent seat locations, for despite 
the 550 tickets in brokers’ hands and 


another thirty to forty set aside nightly | 


| for press, producer or star, there are 


still more than 500 available at the | 


| box-office for the general public. In- 


deed, many theatre owners and treas- 
urers give the theatregoer an even 


better break. Irving Keyser, Alvin 
Theatre treasurer, has had successive | 


| smash hits with Joan of Lorraine and 


Man and Superman. Yet during these | 


runs Keyser has received but two let. 
ters of complaint — both concerned 


(Continued on page 6) 














CREATING SMart 
WWIERIORS for 29 yEARS 





Local History 


OR 


Legend 


can be depicted at the sides of your 
proscenium, on sidewall panels or in your 


lobby, by our brilliant 


MURALS 





PAINTING * DECORATING * MURALS « CURTAINS 
WALL COVERINGS « SPECTACULAR EFFECTS 
DRAPERIES « ACOUSTIC WALL TREATMENTS 

PLASTIC WALL PLAQUES AND INLAYS 
LEATHERETTE WALL PANELS 
ABESTOS CURTAINS « STAGE RIGGING 
CURTAIN CONTROLS AND TRACKS 

Dynamic, oustanding installations for theatre owners, 

circuits and architects throughout the world. 

Phone, wire or write for details, or send rough sketches, 

preliminary biveprints or plans for estimates and 


preparation of color renderings. 


, r . \ 

VOveELy 
SCENIC STUDIOS, INC. 

32-34 W. 60TH ST., New York 23,N.Y. 


DECORATORS «+ 
SCULPTORS 


iF YOUR 
PLAY 


SOUND 
EFFECTS 


DESIGN ARTISTS 


ETCHERS 


USE 


NEEDS MAJOR 


SOUND EFFECT 


RECORDS 


DEPT. TA-1 
1600 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 








CANADIAN 
DISTRIBUTOR 
Instantaneous 
Recording Service 
56-58 Wellington St., E, 

Torento, Ont., Can. 
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“The music, the comedy, 
the settings, the di- 
rection — everything 
about it is Big Time.” 

— WALTER WINCHELL 


CHERYL CRAWFORD presents A NEW MUSICAL 









Book ond Lyrics by a Music by 
ALAN JAY LERNER with FREDERICK LOEWE 


DAVID BROOKS + MARION BELL + PAMELA BRITTON 
LEE SULLIVAN + GEORGE KEANE 


WILLIAM HANSEN + JAMES MITCHELL 
Donces by AGNES de MILLE « Stoged by ROBERT LEWIS 
by OLIVER smitn © Costumes by David FFOLKES 
Thea 6th Ave & 54th St, Eves 8:30; Mats Thurs & Sat 2:38 


“Bright and funny . . . Magical 
theatre 9%? __ Brooks Atkinson, Times 


MAX GORDON presents 


BORN 
YESTERDAY 


The Hilarious Comedy Hit by 
GARSON KANIN 


LYCEUM THEATRE 





“THE WITTIEST PLAY IN TOWN”. 


—Atkinson, Times 


MAURICE EVANS 


GEORGE BERNARD SHAW'S COMEDY 


“SUPERB COMEDY”. 


—Bornes, Herald-Tribune 


Evgs. 8:30. Mats. 


Wed. & Sot. 2:30 
ADRIAN 


oni A YOUNG 


AN SO 
FANCY 


By HARRY THURSCHWELL 
and ALFREC Out YEN 

“A Junier Hellzapoppin.” 
~Brooks Atkinson, Times 


“EACH TIME I SEE IT, I laugh 
: longer and louder! Ist rate keen 
fun!” Robert Gariand, 
Journal-A merican 


11TH 


RIOTOUS 
MONTH 


Mats. Sat. at 2:40 é 
& Sunday at 3:00 é 


ALVIN Thea., 52nd St. . 
W. of B'way. Cl 5-5226 
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Joun Loves Mary (Feb. 4, 1947 


| CommManD Decision (Oct. 1, 1947 


See for Yourself 


ON THE BOARDS 


OKLAHOMA! (Mar. 31, 1943) still remains one 
of the best musicals, despite repeated 
changes of cast. ( Theatre Guild 


Harvey (.Vov. 1, 1944) Frank Fay, Josephine 
Hull and their invisible six-foot friend are 
well into their fourth year in Mary Chase’s 
agreeable paecan to dipsomania. (Brock 
Pemberton) 


Born YesTERDAY (feb. 4, 19g6) Garson Kan- 
in’s first play, a spirited farce-satire on 
politics, is expertly handled by a first-rate 
cast. (Max Gordon 


Annie Get Your GuN May 10, 1940 Ethel 
Merman, as loud and irresistible as ever, is 
back in the Irving Berlin wild-west musi- 
cal. (Rodgers-Hammersteir 


Happy Birrupay (Oct. 31, 1946) Helen Hayes’ 
exuberant holiday as a mousy librarian on 
her first spree is reenforced by Anita Loos’ 
shrewdly devised script, Jo Mielziner’s 
performing scenery and Joshua Logan's 
canny direction. (Rodgers-Hammerstein 


Fintan’s RatnBow (Jan. 10, 1947) a lepre- 
chaun comes to Missitucky in a beguiling 
musical, imaginatively designed by Jo 
Mielziner and costumed by Eleanor Gold- 
smith, and brightened by Michael Kidd’s 
dances and the engaging behavior of an 
accomplished cast. (Sabinson-Katzell 


Norman 
Krasna’s frothy comedy. ( Rodgers-Hammer- 


stein-Logan 


Bricapoon (Mar. 13, 1947) musical fantasy 
of a Scottish village which comes to life 
once in a hundred years. High imagination 
prevails in Robert Lewis’ direction, Agnes 
de Mille’s dances, Oliver Smith’s sets and 
Davis Ffolkes’ costumes; and the words 
and music by Alan Jay Lerner and Freder- 


ick Loewe serve their pupose. (Cheryl 
Crawford) 
A Younc Man’s Fancy ipr. 29, 1947) 


comedy about a summer camp, precocious 
youngsters and counsellors. (//enry Adrian) 


ICE TIME May 28, 1947) the usual Center 
Theatre ice show. (/lente-Wirtz 


Tue Herress (Sept. 29, 1947) Wendy Hiller is 
moving in Ruth and Augustus Goetz’s 
slowpaced but graceful adaptation of 
Henry James’ novel, Washington Square. 
Basil Rathbone as her stern father and 
Patricia Collinge as her sentimental aunt 
are restrained and accomplished. Directed 

Jed Harris. (Fred Finklehoffe 


William 
Wister Haines’ own stage version of his 
powerful war novel has an all-male cast, 
superbly headed by Paul Kelly, which re- 
sponds brilliantly to John O’Shaughnessy’s 
sharply pointed direction. (Aermit Bloom- 
garden 


A New Musical Play 


Music by RICHARD RODGERS 
Book & Lyrics by OSCAR HAMMERSTEIN, 2nd 
Entire production staged by AGNES de MILLE 


MAJESTIC Theatre, 44th St. W. of B'way 
Evgs. $6, $4.80, $3.60, $3, $2.40 
Matinees Thursday & Saturday 
$3.60, $3, $2.40 


The Musical Hit 


Based on Lynn Riggs’ “‘Green Grow the Lilacs’’ 


Music by RICHARD RODGERS 
Book & Lyrics by OSCAR wort inthe 2nd 
Directed by ROUBEN MAMOULIAN 
Dances by AGNES de MILLE 
Wilton , Mary Marek 
Clary Hatcher * Windheim ° 
ST. JAMES Theatre, 44th*St. W. . 
Eves. $4.80, $3.60, $3, $2.40, $1.80, $1.20. 
Mat. Thurs.—$3, $2.40, $1.80, $1.20. 
Mat. Sat.—$3.60, — = 40, $1.80, $1.20. 





ATLANTIS PRODUCTIONS 


The Theatre Guild * H. M. Tennent Ltd. 
John C. Wilson 


A New Ploy by TERENCE RATTIGAN 
ALAN WEBB 


GEORGE BENSON * MICHAEL KINGSLEY 
VALERIE WHITE 
MICHAEL NEWELL * OWEN HOLDER 
DOROTHY HAMILTON + LEONARD MICHELL 
FRANK ALLENBY 


Directed by GLEN BYAM SHAW 


Dever by MICHAEL WEIGHT 


EMPIRE THEATRE, 40th St. & Broadway 
ia MATS Thurs. & Sot. at 2:40 












“IRENE M. SELZNICK 


presents 


A SIREETOAR 






A New Play by f 
TENNESSEE WILLIAMS / 
Directed by ELIA KAZAN 





“a Sag 








with 
JESSICA TANDY 
Marlon Kum Keri 






BRANDO + HUNTER + MALDEN 










47th Street 


BARRYMORE THEA. wo. 


Matinees Wednesday and Saturday 
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SPEECH and ACTING 


@ Radio Script Reading Group 

@ Production of Scenes from Piays 

@ Private Coaching in Parts 

@ Radio Audition Material Selected, for 

YOU and rehearsed 

@ Careful guidance for procedure in 
making professional contacts 

@ Recordings Made 


Day and Evening Courses 


Metropolitan Opera House—Studio 14 
1425 Broadway New York 18, N. Y. 
LOngacre 4-2717 


a 
fllviene = Theatre 
Est. 1894. Lyric Arts and Culture 
Private and Class 
ACTING — SPEECH — SINGING — DANCING 
Hlementary, intermediate and Professional 


Advanced VOCAL students accepted for work- 
shop study, under professional direction, of 
OPERA in ENGLISH and OPERETTA 


Presented for Public and Producers 


Registration Now Open ©® Approved for Veterans 
Annex for Teen Ages and Children 























Information by Secretary Montaire 
1780 Broadway, N. Y. 19 


THEODORA IRVINE 
STUDIO FOR THE THEATRE 


Clark Gable, Jeffrey Lynn, Jess Barker, Anne 
Baxter, Marsha Hunt, Cornel Wilde, and John 
Dall among those trained. 


31st YEAR of STARMAKING 
STAGE-SCREEN-RADIO 
DAY AND EVENING COURSES 
Productions for Talent Scouts 
Matinees every Tuesday 
Spring Session Begins March 15 


MANY SUCCESSFUL STUDENTS ON 
BROADWAY, IN PICTURES AND 
RADIO 


sses 
15 West 67th St., New York 23 
EN 2-3345 


High School and Children's 
Saturday 


BETTY CASHMAN 


STUDIOS OF 


DRAMATIC ARTS 


WRITE — 
CARNEGIE HALL 
22 





Music 1 My Hearr (Oct. #1997) Ruth 
phy, Alvin 8 settings 
and Franz s adaptations of 
T i music struggle to deflect 
attention from the drivel of Patsy Ruth 
Miller’s book. (Henry Duffy) 


Man AND SuPpERMAN (Oct. 8, 1947) the GBS 
paradoxes and twisted arguments still 
catch us unawares. The is artfully 
directed in this revival with Maurice 
Evans as John Tanner and Frances Rowe 
and Carmen Matthews charmingly preda- 
tory . two ‘polite’ young ladies. (Maurice 


Hicu Button Snogs (Oct. 9, 1947) Jerome 
Robbins’ hilarious Mack Sennett ballet 
rises above the routine of this conventional 
but often —a musical comedy set 
in 1913. Settings by Oliver Smith, costumes 
by Miles White. direction by 
Abbott and songs by Jule Styne and 
Sammy Cahn. (Proser-Kipness) 


ALLEGRO (Oct. 10, 1947) the Rodgers-Ham- 
merstein ‘serious’ musical play, expensive 
but heavy, nattily dressed up in Mielziner 
settings, Ballard costumes and de Mille 
movements. (Theatre Guild) 


Mepea (Oct. 20, 1947) Judith Anderson gives 
one of the great tragic performances of our 
generation in Robinson Jeffers’ modern 

a A ae of the Euripides drama. John 

Gielgud directed, and Florence Reed 

1 importantly in the cast. (Whitehead- 
ea 


Tue Winstow Boy (Oct. 29, 1947) the famous 
Archer-Shee case of forty-odd years ago 
provides the basis for Terence Rattigan’s 

drama about a young cadet falsely accused 

of theft. Alan Webb, Michael Newell, 

Valerie White and Frank Allenby are the 

leading players in the company, directed 

by Glen Byam Shaw and imported from 

London. (Atlantis Productions) 


For Love or Money (Noo. 4, 1947) an en- 
chanting performance by June Lockhart 
gives freshness to an otherwise tiresome 
comedy by F. Hugh Herbert. (Barnard 
Straus) 


ANTONY AND CLEopATRA (Nov. 26, 1947) 
Katharine Cornell gives a rich and cola 
presentation of Shakespeare’s epic drama, 
playing a noble Cleopatra to 

earle’s lusty Antony. Directed by Guthrie 
McClintic, (Katharine Cornell) 


A Srreetcar Namep Desme (Dec. 3, 1947) 
Tennessee Williams creates vibrant drama, 
humorous, tragic and intense, in a New 
Orleans fiat et by Jo Miclziner. 
essica Tandy, Marlon Brando and Karl 

alden give brilliant performances under 
Elia Kazan’s direction. (Jrene M. Selznick) 


ANGEL In THE Winos (Dec. 17, 1947) Paul and 
Grace Hartman in a revue with sketches 
by the Hartmans, Ted Luce and Hank 
Ladd, who is also in the cast. Musical 
score by Carl Sigman and Robert Hilliard, 
settings by Donald Ocnslager, dance di- 
rection by Edward Noll. (Marjorie and 
Sherman Ewing) 


SPEAKING VOICE 
“Voice and speech are the 
young actor's main problems— 
and Marian Rich understands 
them.” 

John van Druten 


Private insiruction Only 


For appeistment, write or phoae: 
12 &. 56th St., New York 22 Pleze 53-3954 


BORIS 
MARSHALOV 


STUDIO 
OF THE THEATRE 
Established 1935 
Thorough Training for 
STAGE SCREEN RADIO 
Beginners — Advanced — Professional 
Individual or Class instruction 
Conducted by Mr. Marshalov personally 


39 West 67th Street, New York 
TRafaigar 4-1119 








IN RADIO 


An intensive 8-week Summer Session, cover- 
ing Radio Announcing, Acting and Production, 
with regularly scheduled broadcasts on net- 
work affiliated stations. Approved for veter- 
ans. Write The Randall School, 174 Ann $t., 
Hartford 3, Connecticut. 


I . at : 
38 COiumbus 5-9223 
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maddic Workshop one’ scoot 


ERWIN PISCATOR, Director 


Full Courses for Day and Evening Students in All Branches of Stage, Screen, 
Television and Radio. Two fully equipped Theatres for all Workshop Activities. 


PRESIDENT THEATRE ROOFTOP THEATRE 
247 West 48th Street 111 Best Houston Street 


MARCH OF DRAMA REPERTORY © NEW PLAYS IN WORK 
Leatt rece Per termcme << ie fort Theres 


New courses stort Feb. 9th. interviews and avditions now being given. 
fer detalied information: 247 West 48th Street, New York 19, N. Y.° Gl 5-7287 





American 


Reperto 
Theatre 


1948 STUDIO CLASSES 
Beginning: April 5—July 5—September 27 
Summer Teacher's Course—8 Weeks 
Faculty includes: 
MARIA OUSPENSKAYA and MARGARET P. McLEAN 


P. O. Box 886 





> 


GREENBUSH SUMMER THEATRE 


Will accept a limited number of students to study and act before 
paying audiences with the only professional stock company with liv- 


ing quarters as part of the theatre within 22 miles of Times Square. 


Classes in all important phases of the 3-MONTH SEASON beginning June Ist 


through August 31st. Beautiful coun- 
mageneghgne-airpueap try, excellent food, healthful sur- 


plus acting with Professional Equity A roundings, and all vacation activities 
Company. available. 


For further information address: HARRY ROSEN 


GREENBUSH THEATRE—BLAUVELT, NEW YORK 





TAMARA DAYKARHANOVA 
SCHOOL For THE STAGE 


“Like many others in the theatre, | am grateful to 

SPRING TERM Tamara Daykarhanova for using her great gifts to 
February 2, 1948 help the young actor lear his craft. The theatre 
world has long recognized the high caliber of her 

° work through the achievements of her former students 
Approved by Veterans 0" the stage and screen.” William R. Katzell, 


Administration Managing Director of Theatre Associates, inc., Co-Producer 
of “Home ef the Brave” and “Finian's Rainbow." 


27 West 67 Street, New York 23, N Y. Teby Cele, Registrar TRafalgor 7-5834 





Hollywood 28, Califernia 


Cro anp PuntsHment (Dec. 22, 1947) John 
yy PX a age a 
in ’s dramatization of 
the Dostoievsky novel with Lillian Gish, 
Dolly Haas and Vladimir Sokoloff under 
memory direction. (Whitehead and 

a 

Tue D’Oyviy Carte Opera Company (Der. 
29, 1947) returning after a wartime ab. 
sence with the always welcome standard 
repertory of Gilbert and Sullivan, and 
with a cast headed Darrell Fancourt 
and Martyn Green. (Rupert D’Oyly Carte) 


New York Crry THeatre Company Ga. 8) 
an acting troupe headed by José Ferrer, 
Richard Whorf and Uta playing 
Angel Street until Feb. 1 and four Chekhoy 


one-acts thereafter, at the City Center, 
(New York City Theater Company) 


Harvest or Years (Jan. 12) a new play by 
DeWitt Bodeen with Esther Dale, Leona 
Maricle, Russell Hardie. Directed by the 
producer. (Arthur 7. Beckhard) 


Power Wrrnout Giory (Jan. 13) murder 
melodrama by Michael Clayton Hutton 
with a cast of seven imported from London, 
( Wilson-Shuberts) 


Strance Beprettows (Jan. 14) woman suf- 
fr is the theme of Florence Ryerson’s 
and Colin Clements’ new play with a large 
cast including Joan Tetzel, Carl Benton 
Reid. (Philip A. Waxman) 


Maxe Mine Mannatran (Jan. 15) a New 
York musical by Arnold B. Horwitt with a 
score by Richard Lewine and Billy Provost. 
Hassard Short staging. (Joseph M. Hyman) 


Tue Men We Marry (Jan. 16) comedy by 
Elizabeth Cobb and Herschel Williams 
with Shirley Booth, Neil Hamilton, Mar- 
garet Hamilton. (Edgar F. Luckenbach, jr.) 


CLOSED 


THE FIRST MRS. FRASER (Nov. 5, 1947-Dec. 9, 
1947) 

CARIBBEAN CARNIVAL (Dec. 5, 1947-Dec. 13, 
1947) 


THE GENTLEMAN FROM ATHENS (Dec. 9, 1947- 


Dee. 13, 1947) 

THE DRUID circLE (Oct. 22, 1947-Dec. 20, 
1947) 

tTopaze (Dec. 27, 1947-Dec. 27, 1947) 

THE VOICE OF THE TuRTLE (Dec. 8, 1943 
jan. 3) 

CALL ME MISTER (April 18, 194¢6-Jan. 10) 

BURLESQUE (Dec. 25, 1946-Jan. 10) 

AN INSPECTOR CALLS (Oct. 21, 1947-Jan. 10) 


THE CRADLE WILL ROCK (Dec. 26, 19¢7-Jan. 
11) 





On the Cover 


§ 
OHN PRATT is inspired by one of } 


Jerome Robbins’ gay nineties bal- 
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Box-Office Bugaboo (continued) 


with lack of seats, not discourtesy — 
against a file cabinet full of compli- 
ments. He limits brokers to 350 of his 
1300 tickets nightly, retaining better 
than half his front-and-center locations 
to divide equally between mail order 
purchasers and those deserving souls 
who sweat out the ticket window line, 

Even so, with 200,000 advance mail 
orders and queues at the theatre buy- 
ing 5000 tickets a day before a poten. 
tial hit opens, obviously no number of 
seats could last long. ‘Naturally we'd 
like to satisfy everyone,’ says soft. 
spoken Keyser out of his thirty years’ 
experience, ‘because we’re here to sell 
tickets; they’re no good to us unsold, 
But many people just don’t realize 
that, unlike other industries, we can’t 
increase our output to meet a greater 
demand. When a theatre’s ticket ca- 
pacity is sold, there just isn’t any 
more.’ 


Of course, the human element does 
upset the balance of absolute fairness 
in ticket selling. There are treasurers 
who favor brokers unduly, and in re- 
turn garner increased ‘ice,’ as the pro- 
fession terms the tips brokers give in 
exchange for choice locations. But 
overloading agencies may mean get- 


ting back unsold seats, and the treas- _ 


urer’s job is to sell out his theatre. He 
is therefore automatically held to a 
reasonably equitable apportioning of 
tickets between brokers and mail order 
or box-office customers. 

The criticism that there are insolent 
treasurers is irrefutable. In extenua- 
tion, however, this much can be said: 


for $110 (treasurers) and $90 (assist- | 
ants) a week, the two hundred men | 


and women of the ticket sellers’ union 
are on their feet all day long selling 


intangible pieces of cardboard under , 


the pressure of keeping a line moving 
and trying to satisfy hundreds of cus- 
tomers. The nervous strain is great; 
ulcers are an occupational disease. 
And while nothing excuses imperti- 
nence to the theatregoer supporting the 
profession by paying out his hard 
earned money, it is in part the perver- 
sity of ticket purchasers that has bred 
this insolence in some treasurers. 
Bearing the brunt of patrons’ frustra- 
tion and being subjected to name- 
calling by many a disappointed cus- 
tomer would try the patience of 
Griselda. 

A good deal can be done to improve 
relations between box-office staffs and 
the public. A poll of treasurers elicited 
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several suggestions that theatre owners 
might well adopt: 


1. To ease the pressure on over- | 


worked ticket sellers, at least three 


treasurers should be employed in each | 
box-office (those theatres already doing | 


so have few complaints). ‘With a 


Macy’s sale,’ one box-office man points | 


out, ‘forty extra salesgirls are put on 
for that one department, yet we outsell 


any of Macy’s departments every day | 


in the year.’ 

2. Habitual inquiries as to curtain 
time, available dates, prices and gen- 
eral information about the play, now 
directed at ticket sellers during every 
sale, should be answered by large, 
eye-catching lobby signs to save time 
and redundant effort. 

3. Instead of being mere salesmen 
under employers’ explicit instructions 
to favor brokers, hold back good seats 
or to run their box-offices in a specified 
manner, treasurers should be invested 
with the authority to distribute tickets 
as they see fit. They alone are in a 
position to judge where the greatest 
demand lies. Although individuals 
might occasionally abuse such power, 
most box-office staffs feel that the pub- 
lic would benefit, since the treasurers 
would take a greater pride in their own 
competence, courtesy and ability to 
satisfy theatregoers. 


Finally, Keyser suggests: ‘If I were 
on the other side of this grillwork, 
to transact efficiently my business and 
save everyone’s time and temper 
the treasurer’s, the customers’ behind 
me, and my own-——-I’d have my 
money ready, I’d know the date, price 
and number of tickets | wanted, and 
I'd say so promptly. I'd try to be rea- 
sonable and not expect the best loca- 
tions for next week for a hit, because if 
such seats were available the show 
wouldn’t be a hit! Finally, I’d never 
telephone the theatre; it’s pointless, 
since pertinent data are advertised 
in the papers and phone reservations 
are not accepted.’ 

Much as they dislike the additional 
work entailed, all treasurers admit 
that the best way to obtain tickets for 
a hit show is to write in for them 
When sending a mail order, however, 
they strongly urge leaving the date 
open (essential if demanding specific 
locations often unavailable for months) 
r at least offering a choice of dates. 
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critics for the outstanding brilliance of her performance in F. Hugh 
Herbert's comedy, “For Love or Money,” which had its premiere 
in New York on November 4, June Lockhart suddenly sprang into 
fame as an actress of rare skill and charm. 


ISS LOCKHART says, in writing to Miss Robinson-Duff: “I 
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THE WORLD AND THE THEATRE 


‘Temporarily Suspended’ 


OW MANY readers of The New York Times drama 
section a few Sundays ago were struck by the 
uneasy parallel between Bosley Crowther’s first page 
essay on the Hollywood firings and a story further on 
in the same edition concerning the closing of Open 
City in Argentina? “The five men removed from their 
jobs because they balked at the House committee’s 
questions have not been summarily discharged,’ Mr. 


_ Crowther pointed out. ‘Nor have their contracts 
_ been torn up by the studios. They have been “‘sus- 


pended,” in the legal phrase, until such time as they 


_ have “acquitted or purged” themselves of the con- 
_ tempt charges that Congress has voted against them.’ 


In Buenos Aires, the sudden termination of the 
profitable twelve-week run of Open City and the 
cancellation of suburban dates was the result of an 


' anonymous telephone call. Despite the efforts of 


reporters and of the Italian ambassador, Giustino 
Arpesani, no government agency would admit re- 
sponsibility for the act. ‘When this correspondent 
telephoned Claudio Martinez Paiva, chief of the 


_ Director Generale de Espectaculos Publicos,’ wrote 


Virginia Lee Warren to the Times, ‘he replied that 
Open City had not been closed but was “‘temporarily 
suspended.” ’ 

The similarity in these two stories is not one of 


, verbiage alone. It is the recurring pattern of sup- 


pression in legalistic garb: the target in Hollywood, 
as in Buenos Aires, is that very diversity of viewpoint 
whose existence in free currency most securely dis- 
tinguishes a democracy from a police state. 


John Gielgud in Crime and Punishment 
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The annual New York season of Martha Graham 
and her company is scheduled for this month. In a 
list consisting largely of familiar works the chief 
novelty is Night Journey, the dance drama about 
Oedipus and Focasta to music by William Schuman 
which received its premiere last May at the Harvard 
Symposium on Musical Criticism. In the spring 
Erick Hawkins, leading male dancer of the com- 
pany, will go on tour with Pearl Lang and a small 
group in a repertory including two of Miss 
Graham’s works, El Penitente and Salem 
Shore, and two of Mr. Hawkins’, John Brown 
and Stephen Acrobat. 


IGOR STRAVINSKY and W. H. 
Auden are now at work on an opera 
based upon Hogarth’s The Rake’s Prog- 
ress. The first production, according to 
present plans, will take place at Covent 
Garden in London during the 1949- 
1950 season. The opera will be con- 
ceived somewhat in the eighteenth-cen- 
tury formal manner. 
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Raskolnikoff and Galileo 


ROSAMOND GILDER 


poem Crime and 
Punishment was pro- 
phetic in its own day and 
is fateful in ours — a can- 
vas of immense proportions and deep signifi- 
cance crowded with palpitating human crea- 
tures, vivid incidents and strange overtones, 
a novel of such form and pressure that it would 
seem to defy reduction to theatre proportions. 
But in John Gielgud’s magnificent portrayal of 
Raskolnikoff it is nobly served. By his presence, 
by the concentration and force of his per- 
formance, he marks this production of Rodney 
Ackland’s dramatization as an event in this 
or any other season. 

In Raskolnikoff Mr. Gielgud has a role that 
gives full play to his extraordinary power of ex- 
ternalizing thought. Again and again through- 
out the evening he manages to convey not only 
the over-all mood, the mental state of the 
‘former student’ driven by a ruthless intel- 
lectual logic to a deed of brute violence, but 
also the movement of thought in the student’s 
mind. Gielgud sustains in his performance a 
continuity and growth that the text does not 
always supply in words. The strong planes of 
his face — an actor’s mask, molded in bold 
relief — reflect every phase of the battle that 
rages in Raskolnikoff between his concept of 
the super-man to whom all things are per- 
mitted and his own ‘human’ self with his fears 
and sufferings, his anguished sympathy, his 
sense of guilt and horror and finally his dawn- 
ing though unavowed love for Sonia, an emo- 
tion which will ultimately be his salvation. 

All these currents of experiences are vividly 
expressed in Mr. Gielgud’s performance, flash- 
ing now and again into those moments of 
intense dramatic effectiveness which are the 
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theatre’s redeeming gift. Such a moment is 
the one when he meets Sonia in the crowded 
little hall of the lodging house. He only says 
her name in a hushed, inquiring voice, but 
his face seems to reflect a light shining up at 
him from the small figure standing before him 
in the doorway. Such another is the candle-lit 
scene when at his command Sonia reads to 
him the story of Lazarus from the Bible and 
he listens wordlessly, with only an occasional 
sharp ‘Go on, go on,’ yet where the whole 
impact and implication of the parable of re- 
birth through faith penetrates his spirit even 
though his mind rejects it. 

The play which Rodney Ackland has made 
of Dostoievsky’s novel concentrates all action 
into one locale — the boarding house where 
Raskolnikoff lives, where the Marmeladoffs 
play out their squalid tragedy, where Raskol- 
nikoff’s mother and sister visit him, and where 
the examining magistrate, Porfiri Petrovitch, 
pursues his subtle interrogatory while the 
bedraggled inhabitants of the lodging house 
swarm in and out. Mr. Ackland has conceived 
his play in terms of a Brueghel-like scene, 
presenting dozens of grotesque figures in lively 
action over a wide expanse. 

The inhabitants of Madame Amalia’s dilapi- 
dated rabbit-warren in St. Petersburg of the 
1860s are a raffish lot, particularly those on 
the ground floor where the interest chiefly 
centers. Upstairs there are more elegant quart- 
ers ‘with carpets on the floor — and pictures 
on the wall’; a respectable widow and her 
daughter live there, a retired functionary, a 
quiet middle-class couple, a clerk, a socialist 
student. But the center of action is the big 
room where the Marmeladoffs are encamped 
with their few last possessions, a room which 











with its peeling walls, broken furniture, tat- 
tered clothes drying on lines is the very epit- 
ome of desolation. To the right of this central 
hallway living-place is Raskolnikoff’s cup- 
board-like room, to the left the entrance hall 
with its winding stairway leading to the upper 
floors, its kitchen doorway and porter’s store- 
room where the fatal axe is kept. Back of the 
big room, double doors open on yet another 
sordid flat where the neighbors drink and 
quarrel and play cards. Paul Sherriff designed 
the set for the highly successful London pro- 
duction of the play last year (see THEATRE 
aRTs, October 1946). Its bold use of the full 
height of the proscenium arch revealing sky 
and domes over toppling roofs, its distorted 
angles and dismal tones of brown and green 
create a striking impression and provide an 
effective background for Theodore Komi- 
sarjevsky’s animated direction. 


Al Hirschfeld’ s interpreta- 
tion of Dolly Haas as Sonia 
in Crime and Punishment 





For Komisarjevsky has brought Brueghel to 
life. He peoples Mr. Sherriff’s multiple set 
with a wide assortment of characters brought 
in from the pages of Dostoievsky and from 
the larger canvas of Russian life. He has had 
them clothed by Lester Polakov in an as- 
sortment of shabby but colorful rags. He has 
given them that abundant vitality and variety 


BROADWAY IN REVIEW 


which characterize Russian literature and the 
Russian theatre as we know it through the 
Moscow Art and the Habimah. In pairs, 
singly, in groups, the people of Dostoievsky’s 
St. Petersburg swarm in and out of the Marme- 
ladoffs’ room just as they swarm in and out of 
each other’s lives. The production on its 
opening night did not have the finish and 
fluidity that it will acquire. The cast of more 
than forty people acquitted itself nobly, but it 
had not yet achieved homogeneity. The prob- 
lems are self-evident: the leading members of 
the cast alone represent four nationalities and 
an even greater assortment of acting styles. In 
addition the very nature of the play as con- 
ceived by Mr. Ackland requires an orchestra- 
tion of movement, light and sound that takes 
much more time to effect than the economics 
of the New York stage permit. There are a 
constant flow of movement, rising crescendos 
of gaity or terror, sharp scenes of violence, 
madness, death, all crowding one upon the 
other. 

Through all this the passion of Raskolnikoff 
weaves its way. It requires a very particular 
kind of effort on the part of the actor who 
plays this role to build a steadily ascending 
emotional line through the din and confusion 
of mass action. He must reach a certain level 
of intensity and then hold it while attention 
veers to another focal point. He is almost 
continually on stage, but not always in action; 
the scenes are shared and built by a succession 
of people who themselves must develop a 
convincing entity in the shortest possible time. 
And each duet must thrust the main move- 
ment forward, must bridge over the intervals 
of loud, orchestral action. It is in achieving this 
mounting, emotional tension, while never in- 
terfering with the group movement or stepping 
out of the intended relationships, that Mr. 
Gielgud’s performance is remarkable. 

He is ably seconded by those who take part 
in the ‘duets,’ particularly by Vladimir Soko- 
loff, whose police inspector is masterly, a 
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Bertolt Brecht, author of Galileo, drawn by B. F. Dolbin. 


delight of technical virtuosity and subtle un- 
derstanding that makes his first meeting with 
Raskolnikoff one of the high spots of the 
evening. Lillian Gish has a harsh, lonely role 
as the half-mad wife of Marmeladoff, whose 
obsession with a lost gentility does not save her 
from squalor but keeps her apart from hu- 
manity. Miss Gish plays with abandon and 
conviction a part which borders on caricature, 
bringing a kind of frenzied despair to the last 
moments of the consumptive Katerina, to her 
indignant defense of her step-daughter Sonia, 
to her staggering exit beating an improvised 
tambourine with a spoon — ‘her own spoon,’ 
not that of the heartless landlady who is turn- 
ing her and her children into the street. 

Dolly Haas is Sonia in a touching, luminous 
performance. Her clear brow and golden hair, 
her child-like silhouette, her precise speech 
are, as they are meant to be, a small candle- 
flame in a nightmare world. Sanford Meisner 
gives an excellent account of himself in his 
one scene as Marmeladoff, the drunken sot 
who describes so movingly the day of judg- 
ment when the despised and rejected will be 
forgiven the sins committed in despair. Finally 
Alexander Scourby as Raskolnikoff’s faithful 
friend contributes an important element to 
the elaborate fabric of the play. 
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Robert Whitehead and Oliver Rea, who 
produced Medea earlier in the season, have 
given New York yet another unforgettable 
experience in the theatre. It is greatly to the 
credit of these two young mer that they have 
had the courage to begin their careers in the 
theatre with such rich and challenging ma- 
terial. 

There is probably no point on which people 
can so heartily disagree as they can over an 
unproduced script. ‘This makes the role of the 
play committee of the Experimental Theatre 
in New York a particularly difficult one, for 
their decision is a matter of keen interest to 
everyone in the theatre today. When, however, 
seven out of nine of the final committee vote 
for one script as they did for Bertolt Brecht’s 
Galileo, it would seem a respectable majority. 
The choice, however, stirred up a local hornet’s 
nest which had the excellent result of providing 
theatregoers with an opportunity to see two 
plays on the same subject, Brecht’s Brechtian 
treatment of the great explorer of the skies and 
Barrie Stavis’ Lamp at Midnight, given by a 
cooperative group, New Stages, Inc., which 
has hung out its shingle south of Washington 
Square. 

Each play had its virtues, not least of them 
the opportunity to study the subject-material 
itself, the absorbing story of Galileo’s dis- 
coveries, of the fear they engendered in the 
most powerful organization of his day, the 
Catholic Church, and of the Church’s efforts 
to hold back the clock, to put a stop to dis- 
cussions which seemed then to threaten the 
very bases of belief. Since both plays were 
episodic in form and covered a great deal of 
time and a number of places, they had super- 
ficial resemblances also, but in the basic treat- 
ment of the material they differed widely. 
Brecht’s approach followed the pattern indi- 
cated by Eric Bentley in his article on the 
poet-playwright in THEATRE ARTs (September 
1944). ‘Brecht,’ he wrote, ‘sees the dramatist 
making an analysis of society, not portraits of 
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individuals. He sees the audience as active, 
inquisitive, non-contemplative, in the spirit of 
our pragmatic, non-metaphysical age.’ 

The Experimental Theatre might well be 
expected to provide such an audience, an 
audience responsive to new methods and new 
techniques. But actually the production was 
not as coldly objective as this statement of 
Brecht’s theories might lead one to suppose, 
for Charles Laughton, who very generously 
and enthusiastically gave his services to the 
Experimental Theatre for the seven perform- 
ances permitted by the controlling unions, 
cannot help painting a rich and highly indi- 
vidual portrait of any character he portrays. 
As he played him, Galileo Galilei might have 
emerged from the canvas of one of the masters 
of the Dutch school with his wine jug in one 
hand and his telescope in the other, a rolling, 
bearded, exuberant creature who loved life in 
its lesser no less than in its greater manifesta- 
tions, who loved God according to the rules, 
but who had in him nothing either of saint or 
of martyr. 

If Mr. Laughton was occasionally over- 
conscious of his own person, given to gestures 
and improvisations which distracted attention 
from the main line of his characterization, he 
made up in warmth what he lacked in dis- 
cipline. He gave a one-man show, but it was 
brilliant, sardonic, intelligent. His — and 
Brecht’s — Galileo was a man of intellectual 
stature who dared crack dangerous jokes with 
the masters of the world, who was a friend of 
princes and cardinals as well as of scholars 
and artisans, who was a great inventor and a 
great explorer of the unknown, but not above 
weakness and ambiguity. 

The play was effectively directed by Joseph 
Losey with a large supporting cast which 
included Joan McCracken, graceful and touch- 
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ing as Galileo’s daughter, John Carradine as 
a portentous inquisitor, Wesley Addy belying 
his youth as a doddering old cardinal and 
Rusty Lane giving a dry, intelligent vignette 
of Cardinal Barbarini, later Pope. The single 
set with its multiple platforms, white curtains 
and projected background motifs designed (as 
were the costumes) by Robert Davison was 
interestingly handled, the whole composition 
fluid and arresting. Altogether Galileo was 
an excellent and appropriate opening for the 
Experimental Theatre’s second season. 

Barrie Stavis’ Lamp at Midnight made use 
of a more conventional revolving stage for its 
many scenes and also boasted a monumental 
cast headed by Peter Capell as Galileo. Mr. 
Stavis selected for use the dramatic moments 
in Galileo’s life. His object was the opposite of 
Brecht’s. He wished to arouse pity and terror 
—to move the audience’s feelings where 
Brecht aimed to stir its mind. So we see Galileo 
in the end as a frail old man being interrogated 
by a haggard inquisitor under a spotlight 
(reminder of Nazi techniques); we see the 
red-clad cardinals quarrelling over the sen- 
tence; we see Galileo barefooted and clad in 
penitential white sobbing out his recantation 
before the altar. Finally, when he visits his 
dying daughter, we hear at last the apocryphal 
phrase ‘Nevertheless, it moves!’ as the aged, 
infirm old man dedicates his remaining days 
to the less controversial science of weights and 
balances. The New Stages group, made up of 
some one hundred actor-stockholders, have 
taken over an old movie house (excellent 
omen!) and have launched forth on a program 
of new plays and revivals which, if this first 
effort is an example, should prove most in- 
teresting. The more off-Broadway theatre 
New York has, the better. More strength 
to them! 
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Music That Sings 


LEONARD BERNSTEIN 


Is is an expression of 
The Records ema an al- 
in Review bum of symphonic music 
that sings from beginning 
to end. I speak of the Mahler Symphony No. 
5, in C sharp minor, recorded by Bruno Walter 
and the New York Philharmonic-Symphony 
Orchestra (Columbia MM718). It is remarka- 
ble, indeed puzzling, to find that the singing 
quality is a rare commodity in our time, and 
it is one which finds a superb investiture in this 
album. 

Mahler is primarily a singer. They say he 
is long, and sometimes trivial; they say he 
is pretentious, and uses the same tune-patterns 
to the point of exhaustion throughout nine 
symphonies. I don’t know; I simply don’t 
find it so. But I do know that he never writes 
an unsinging note. He sings not only with his 
strings, but with tam-tams, basses, piccolos 
and celesta. He sings whether he is feeling 
Schubertian, Bachian, choralish, Yiddish, fas- 
toso, orgiastic or funereal. 

Walter is also a singer. He may sometimes 
arrive short of the ultimate precision; he may 
not exercise the rhythmic lash of Toscanini; 
but he never conducts an unsinging note. 


The result of this combination is fascinating. 
Mahler in other hands can wear one down with 
banality, through a treatment of its dance ele- 
ments with the ‘energy’ method. Walter’s 
tempi, on the other hand, never seem slow; 
and yet there is always room for every last 
32nd note to breathe, and to exert its particular 
inner energy. This is a private magic of Wal- 


ter’s, and every artist can learn something 
from it. There is a general sostenuto, even in the 
most hectic passages, which makes what I call 
the ‘singing quality.” And with Mahler’s music 
this becomes the ideal. It is an ideal most seri- 
ously to be emulated, and one which warrants 
a modest attempt at analysis. 


What is it, to get down to fundamentals’ 
that makes a ‘singing’ conductor? After all, 
an instrumentalist is the onlze begetter of his re- 
sult; there is no one or nothing else responsible 
in influencing the contact between human tis- 
sue and mechanical instrument. But a conduc- 
tor has a round hundred of mediators, modera- 
tors, ameliorators and transmogrifiers. What 
can possibly happen between the impact of 
Walter’s baton and the perceived sonority, 
that can determine the sonorous quality? For 
certainly Walter had not verbalized his in- 
tention with respect to every note. In most 
cases verbalization of these performing sub- 
tleties is utterly impossible or, if achieved, 
hopelessly misunderstood. 

Let us say that the basic attribute of the con- 
ductor is the authority he represents. If this 
authority must be shown by conductorial 
gesture (which so often is the root of the 
‘energy method’), I doubt that it would allow 
for much singing. But if the authority emanates 
from the conductor, is unconsciously appre- 
hended and unequivocably observed, then 
the baton is free to mold the phrase, to take 
its own time between the beats, to fall lovingly 
on an ictus, allowing it to unfold, live its full 
life, however short, and to sing out its meaning. 


Mr. Bernstein, conductor of the New York City Symphony Orchestra and com- 
poser of such diverse scores as On the Town, Facsimile and the Jeremiah 
symphony, makes his THEATRE ARTS debut as guest reviewer of records. 
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This is apparently the case with Bruno 
Walter. I have never detected a moment’s in- 
security in his rehearsals or performances. 
He has nothing to prove; he has only the music 
to make. The battle is half won before he be- 
gins to rehearse because his singleness of pur- 
pose and uncluttered devotion are unarguable. 
There is no barrier between his baton and the 
player, or — more important — between him- 
self and his baton. Then whatever communi- 
cation is possible between one musician and 
another is free to transpire. 

Of course these virtues are most easily recog- 
nized in a performance such as this of the fifth 
Mahler. I doubt if we could make the same 
generalities apropos of a Walter reading of 
Bizet or Stravinsky or, for that matter, Tschai- 
kowsky. It may be, therefore, the very limita- 
tions of his repertoire which make these quali- 
ties so clear. But within those limitations — 
and especially with the Mahler — we have a 
treasure. 


Robert Shaw has given us a sturdy, thought- 
ful and moving performance of the Bach 
Cantata No. 140, ‘Wachet auf, ruft uns die 
Stimme’ (RCA Victor DM 1162). His chorus 
is magnificent, and sings with a clarity that is 
confounding. Unfortunately, something hap- 
pened in the recording process which almost 
completely obliterates the counterpoint of 
oboes and violins in favor of the chorus during 
the opening section. It is a pity, for there is no 
other flaw. 

Much injustice has been done, I find, in 
critical appraisals of the work of vocal soloists 
in the execution of Bach. I have heard similar 
condemnations of the soloists in this album, and 
I find them eminently unfair. The singers do 
far better with the murderous melismas of this 
piece than can usually be expected. The lines 
are always clear, which is in itself a wonderful 
surprise; and a few flaws in intonation are 
more than atoned for by the remarkable rhyth- 
mic ease of the delivery. 


THE RECORDS IN REVIEW 


And now I think I am entitled to a few 
complaints. 

First off, may I quietly rail against the 
embarrassing presentation of Alice in Wonder- 
land by Jane Powell, M.G.M. star (!) and as- 
sorted others, with nauseating music composed 
and conducted by one Carmen Dragon (Co- 
lumbia MM713). This album has the stupen- 
dous pretentiousness to advertise itself as a 
music drama. In it one of my favorite master- 
pieces of the English language is made so coy, 
distorted and pixieish, that I take it as a per- 
sonal affront. It is all done in an old radio style 
reminiscent of the ‘Sleepy-Time Singing Lady’ 
or some such fatuous story-teller program of 
my childhood; and, as a result, the strength of 
Carroll’s impossible but incontrovertible syllo- 
gisms is lost. Nonsense has its own marvelous 
realm, and can only lose by a patronizing at- 
titude. The music is the merest Bugs Bunny 
cartoon hogwash. 


Another essay in coyness is the chi-chi-ridden 
presentation to a breathless, expectant public 
of the masterworks of Alan Hovhaness (Disc 
876). This composer, combining an Armenian 
genealogy with a New England neurosis, has 
for years been turning out improvisatory Ar- 
menianisms under such titles as Concerto for 
Piano, but with mystical subtitles. The critics 
have almost always responded with praise for 
its originality. I find unique a better word than 
original, based on the physical fact that nobody 
else seems to have done it. This is not, to my 
mind, a reason for praise, but rather for ap- 
praisal. And addicted as I am to folk-music, 
especially of the East and Near East, I never- 
theless find Hovhaness’ works singularly un- 
communicative, and formally wrought only 
in the most superficial sense. The Disc people 
offer this album with all the mysterious glam- 
our of the Last Supper. 


From Disc we have also received an expert 
recording of Khatchaturian’s dreadful Mas- 
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querade ballet suite (Album 300). In this opus, 
the Soviet idea of music for the masses seems to 
have reached an all-time low. Jacques Rach- 
milovich conducts the newly formed Santa 
Monica Symphony Orchestra in a fine per- 
formance. There are some real soloists in this 
orchestra, and a _ well-disciplined ensemble 
to boot. (The solo players in the Hovhaness 
album, too, turn in an almost impeccable job.) 

But the music! It is strange how movements 
surge and ebb within two decades. There was 
a time, only very recently, when the music of 
Shostakovich, embodying the proletarian ideal, 
was causing a real revolution in the Weltan- 
schauungen of many composers throughout the 
world. The trend toward simplicity; the clarity 
of orchestration, counterpoint and develop- 
ment; the new tunefulness of material — all 
these were invading the new symphonic do- 
main. It was a much-needed reaction against 
the complexities and all-out innovations of the 
Twenties; it was an inevitable concomitant 
of the sobering-down Thirties, and of the grim 
war-years around 1940; and on Shostakovich 
it looked good. He is, after all, to quote Mitro- 
poulos, a ‘genius boy.’ 

But there comes a point beyond which sim- 
plicity of thought can become infantile. If 
one is writing for the masses in the Soviet 
spirit, one is therefore approaching them as the 
all-important audience; and that certainly im- 
plies more respect for them than Khatcha- 
turian seems to have. And even if interpreted 
as satirical commentary on the bourgeoisie, the 
score of Masquerade contributes nothing to the 
pile already well-stacked with music like the 
Golden Age ballet of Shostakovich. 

Reactions come thicker and faster with the 
march of time. After the Renaissance, we were 
measuring periods in terms of centuries. Since 
Beethoven we have had shorter and shorter 
ones, until we are now apparently reduced to 
decades. Perhaps it is only our lack of perspec- 
tive that makes us see trees instead of forests; 
or, to be specific, makes us recognize local 
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and personal movements rather than interna- 
tional ones. At the same time, there may be 





some foundation to the hypothesis that with | 


increasing speed in our methods and in our 
communication our metamorphoses may be 
more frequent and our eras shorter-lived. If 
that is true, it may well be that we have 
reached the end of a masses-minded period in 
music and are due for a reaction. Many 
composers feel this now (witness the lively new 
interest in twelve-tone music among certain 
French composers, of all people). In any case, 
if Khatchaturian is at all significant in the his- 
tory of music, he indicates that we are about 
due for a change. And whatever is real and 
good in the movement he represents will 
probably outlive his contribution to it. 


To close on a happier note, there is another 
point to be made concerning the Mahler. The 
album of the Fifth Symphony shows again the 
peculiar ambivalent quality of the man. Just 
as he marks, for so many hearers, the end of 
the whole 19th-century romantic movement, so 
does he initiate, especially for many present- 
day composers, the new drive which has super- 
seded it. Mahler is a threshold man; and it is 
obviously with great regret that he says fare- 
well to the room behind him. It is with equal 
misgiving that he faces the bright, bare room 
he is about to enter. 

His ambivalence is usually seen in terms of 
his conducting-composing conflict. Many crit- 
ics claim to find traces in each new work of 
the concerts he had conducted during the 
preceding year. If this is true, these influences 
may constitute his real link with the past; 
but what is fresh in his works is still as fresh as a 
Schubert song. 

In the Fifth Symphony, for example, the 
opening funeral march and parts of the finale 
may be relegated to the sphere of imitation, if 
you will. But of the opening of the second 
movement, I can humbly say that I only wish 
I had written it. 
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MARTYN GREEN of the D’Oyly Carte Company in The Gondoliers 
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KATHARINE CORNELL in Antony and Cleopatra 
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A Musical Takes Shape 


HERMINE RICH ISAACS 


Illustrations by Carl Kent 


s WE climbed the gilded staircase of the 
A Central Opera House a single loud guffaw 
floated down from the rehearsal above. Ob- 
viously, an omen. The oracle on East Sixty- 
Seventh Street had spoken. Bonanza Bound was 
going to be a musical comedy with comedy. 
Reassured, we finished the climb to the top 
floors, where the latest Comden-Green script 
was being coaxed and bullied and molded into 
the shape of a show. 

Jacob Ruppert’s gaudy palace of health 
(built by the beer baron in 1894 to house his 
gymnastics club) was never meant for this; 
but it bears its burden gracefully, and with 
a certain propriety. The top floor ballroom, 
dominated by a raised platform at one end, 
girdled by a balcony and domed with a distant 
ceiling of blue and gold, is the scene of the 
dance rehearsals. Here Jack Cole, lean, con- 
centrated, mercurial, works out his routines, 
while Ray Barr, the show pianist, beats out 
the notes on a honky-tonk piano. Here the 
youthful ensemble, twenty strong, learn the 
dance patterns slowly, painfully (for Cole 
uses parts of the body they never knew they 
had), following the choreographer through his 
motions ten times, twenty times, thirty, his 
rapidly pulsing, mounting beat pressing harder 
and faster as he goes. 

On the floor below, Lehman Engel holds 
court with his twenty singers in a barn of a 
room whose walls throw back sounds like an 
echo chamber. The chorus is up on the score 
by now and Engel’s baton plies the musical 
beat with the unerring tempo, the easy rubato 
of the polished musician. Round-faced and 
beaming, he stands with his back to a painted 


bandstand in which, as likely as not, the com- 
poser Saul Chaplin is perched, singing cheer- 
fully along with the cast. 

This is all one big romp for Chaplin who 
has escaped a confinement of years as com- 
poser-conductor-arranger for Hollywood musi- 
cals. Since the films do not encourage a mu- 
sician to meddle in the other elements of 
production, he is inclined to get mystified and 
lonely. Now as Chaplin dashes in and out of re- 
hearsals he reminds us of nothing so much as 
the tuba player in the pit of the Metropolitan 
(the one who went to the opera on his night off. 
The next day he reported in astonishment to 
the other tubas: ‘You know the part in Carmen 
where we go “oom-pa oom-pa”’? Well, the rest 
of the orchestra is going, “daaa-daa-da-daaa- 
daaa’’!"’). 

Across the hall from the singing, the book 
rehearsals proceed in the Ladies’ Lounge. 
Stripped of most of its red plush furnishings, 
this emporium still retains a memory of its 
former glory in mirrored walls and two rose- 
painted statues of figures of indeterminate sex, 
very neo-classic. Occasionally, as the director 
Charles Friedman puts his principals through 
a scene, a singer from the neighboring room, 
or a dancer, leotard-clad, slips quietly through 
to the functional part of the lounge like a 
character in a Tennessee Williams play. 


Bonanza Bound brings together the same 
writing, producing, designing team (Adolph 
Green-Betty Comden, Paul Feigay and Oliver 
Smith) who contributed to the success of On 
the Town and Billion Dollar Baby. Irene Sharaff 
has provided the costumes (as she did for 
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Billion Dollar Baby) and Herman Levin has 
joined forces with the producers. Unlike its 
predecessors, whose satirical fangs were sharp, 
Bonanza Bound more closely resembles a good- 
natured take-off on a beer-hall melodrama. Set 
in the Alaska gold rush of 1898, it has its mus- 
tachioed villain Waldo Cruikshank (played 
with gusto by George Coulouris); its innocent 
beauty Belinda Da Vinci (sung and danced by 
the English Carol Raye); and its hero Peter 
Fleet, straight out of Robert W. Service (Hal 
Hackett of Chicago radio and Hollywood 
minor roles). It also boasts the impoverished 
Mrs. Van Rensalleer, fugitive from Park Ave- 
nue, and her butler Digby (Zamah Cunning- 
ham and Sydney Arnold); Cruikshank’s shy 
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daughter Eustasia (Allyn MacLerie); and a 
stranded vaudeville team, the Versatile Da 
Vincis, including (beside the beauteous Be- 
linda) Leonard (Adolph Green) and the pint- 
sized Toodles (Betty Lou Barto). 

Yet despite its amiable debt to the past, 
there is nothing old-fashioned about the way 
Bonanza Bound comes together as a show. It 
has all the tangled interrelationships of a 
modern musical. Gone is the ancient and com- 
fortable pattern of separate songs and dances 
and gags hitched loosely together on a time 
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progression. Now the music underlies the 
whole show, the dances weave in and around 
the book and the songs grow organically out 
of the story. The separation between the vari- 
ous rehearsing units is more or less illusory, 
since they are constantly shifting and merging 
as the show congeals into final form. Bonanza 
Bound is even more modern than yesterday, for 
it has no pure ballets, no private agonies for the 
choreographer while the singers and actors 
relax offstage. Jack Cole must choreograph 
every number for a singing as well as a dancing 
chorus and for principals who have never 
faced a knee-bend in their lives. 

Since the stage picture carries as much of 
the burden of entertainment as the dialogue, 
the script bears as much resemblance to a 
movie scenario as it does to a play. On the 
Comden-Green typewriter the opening scene 
looked something like this: 


ACT I 


Scene 1 


SCENE: A beautiful Christmas-card-like snow scene 
of the frozen north. Hills and trees, blue, blue 
sky and sparkling snow — all peaceful, with no sign 
of life except for one tiny makeshift cabin. In 
front of it is an eskimo family happily going about 
the daily tasks. While the little papoose is sleep- 
ing in its bunting — leaned up against the cabin — 
MOTHER ESKIMO is contentedly munching on an ani- 
mal skin and FATHER ESKIMO is cleaning a fish. 
THEY are alone and contented, and the music is 
gentle and happy as FATHER sings. 


ESKIMO (CHOKKOLOR), singing 
Little fish — deep in the sea 
Come up here — and play with me 
I’ve a wish — that you will be 
Some fine fish — for mamma and me. 
Oh — Chokk-i-lok-i non-i-lo 
Happy little Eskimo 
Nonn-i-lok-i chik-a-mone 
Happy all alone! 


Little bear — up in a tree 

Come down here and play with me 
Have a care — or you will be 

Furs to wear — for mamma and me. 
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Oh — Chokk-i-lok-i non-i-lo 

Happy little Eskimo 

Non-i-lok-i chik-a-mone 

Happy all alone! * 

(Suddenly, in the middle of his last peaceful line, 
there is a startling, crashing chord and a bearded, 
snow covered FIGURE staggers on.) 


MAN, screaming hoarsely 
Gold! Gold! 
(HE is holding something in his hand. It is a shiny 
nugget of gold. He approaches the Eskimo who 
looks up puzzled.) 
Right over the Chilkoot Pass! (HE motions 
northward.) Gold! 
(HE ts nearly hysterical with excitement. HE hands 
the nugget to the ESKIMO who examines it, then passes 
it to his wife, who looks at it, takes the animal skin 
out of her mouth and tries to take a bite out of the 
nugget. SHE makes a disgusted face at its taste, going 
happily back to her animal skin, at the taste of which 
SHE gives an approving nod. SHE hands the nugget 
back to her husband with a gesture of dismissal — 
and HE gives it back to the MAN. The MAN grabs it 
greedily — and with an impatient, angered gesture 
at the ESKIMO — HE staggers off with his treasure. 
The EskIMO and his wire exchange a look of be- 
wilderment, and shrug. The eskimo happily re- 
sumes his little song.) 


ESKIMO, Singing 
Chokk-i-lok-i non-i-lo 
Happy little Eskimo — 
Nonn-i-lok-i Chik-a-mone 
Hap — 
(Again there is blaring interruption of a crashing 
chord — and with cries of ‘Gold, Gold’ — people 
start rushing on — and the Gold Rush begins. Singly, 
in pairs, in groups PEOPLE are moving northward in 
quest of gold — all in the direction from which the 
first man came. The ESKIMO and his wire are as- 
tonished and frightened as the excitement mounts. 
The music gets more frantu, and more people come 
OR. «oc 


Poor little Eskimo. But don’t feel too sorry 
for him. He takes his cue from the Chinese and 
plays a waiting game. Pretty soon no more 
prospectors! 


* Copyright 1948, by Saul Chaplin, Betty Comden 
and Adolph Green. Used by permission of Craw- 
ford Music Corporation, Publishers, New York. 





Back at the Central Opera House it is a 
gloomy Sunday afternoon, in the third week 
of rehearsals. On the top floor Jack Cole is 
pushing hard to make up for the time he lost at 
the outset training unaccustomed dancers to 
his vocabulary of motion. “The dancing schools 
spend all their time stretching their legs,’ he 
complains, ‘and forget to make dancers of 
them.’ Only Dick Reed of the Ballet Theatre 
and Gwen Verdun, a Degas ballerina with a 
boogie-woogie style, came to the first rehearsal 
with sufficient technique to pick up Cole’s 
dance cues as he gives them. 

They are working on a routine to back up 
the song number ‘Fill ’er Up’ which takes place 
in an outsized Alaskan bar-room. Out of the 
ingredients of his own style, Cole has made a 
witty commentary on burlesque dance. He is a 
dead-pan humorist, introducing each sly new 
turn with barely the promise of a smile. Seldom 
off his feet, he plots out each pattern for the 
others to follow and then repeats and again 
repeats. Cole works like a painter, first block- 
ing in the background, then filling in details 
one by one, until the whole surface is alive 
with movement. ‘Often he fools you,’ says my 
friend Tony, chorus boy and philosopher. ‘You 
think you have a solo and then by the time he 
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is finished the whole stage is full of people.’ 
Tony is right. When Cole is through the stage 
is writhing, jumping, beating, a frenetic dis- 
play of leaps and knee-bends, mobile torsos 
and lobar-curved backs, of interlocked pat- 
terns and split-second timing. 


In the Ladies’ Lounge there is a lull while 
the authors, crouched over a typewriter in an 
adjoining room, dash off a new ending to the 
scene in which the Bonanza Lode is discovered. 
‘This is the way it should be,’ says Friedman. 
‘A show has to change in rehearsal as you see 
how it fits on a stage. Watch out for a script 
that is set at the beginning; it will be dead by 
the end.’ 

George Coulouris comes to rest long enough 
to announce that every actor ought to take a 
shot at a musical now and then. “They give 
you a chance for a burst of animal high spirits 
that isn’t generally possible in a play without 
music,’ he explains with a grin that never 
lurked on the face of Richard the Third. 
In one corner of the room Saul Chaplin picks 
out a song on the piano with a new accom- 
panist. Lehman Engel relaxes for an unac- 





customed moment of quiet on the sidelines. 

Finally the authors emerge. The cast sits 
down in a half-circle while Friedman reads the 
revisions and the players take notes. Then the 
actors read the scene the new way, first from 
notes, then from memory, then once again on 
their feet. It is late in the afternoon and work- 
ing Sundays are dreary days. The readings 
are desultory, the gestures half-hearted and in- 
complete. Suddenly George Coulouris cracks 
wise — a topical gag that was certainly not in 
the script. The cast laughs and picks it up. 
Adolph Green does a whimsical dance turn 
and Betty Comden muggs on the sidelines. 
They go into the scene again, and now they 
throw themselves into their parts, boisterous, 
jubilant, bristling with gestures and expression. 
When they come to the song at the end, they 
are all projecting in full voice. “True, what do 
you know, it’s true . . .’ they sing. Lehman’ 
Engel picks up his baton and leads them; 
Chaplin pounds his cane on the floor in time to 
the music; and next to us on the red plush 
couch Paul Feigay grins and sings and taps out 
the beat with his foot. One of the rose-colored 
statues sways giddily. 
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Cunningham, Arnold; below, end of dance 
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LE MISANTHROPE 


It is a Moliére year in Paris. Concurrently with the productions of Don Juan 
by Louis Jouvet and Amphitryon by Jean-Louis Barrault, Pierre Dux has been 
appearing as Alceste in Le Misanthrope, with Louise Conte as Arsinée. 
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JEAN-PIERRE AUMONT, AUTHOR, DIRECTOR AND ACTOR 


Improbable as it may seem, the scene above is from a play entitled L’ Empereur 
de Chine with M. Aumont (right) and Michel Auclair at the ThéAatre des 
Mathurins in Paris. Broadway may see the actor this spring in Woman in Arms. 
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LES 36 SOUS DE M. MONTANDIN 


André Barsacq has achieved great success in Paris with a revival of a farce of 


the 1860s by Eugéne Labiche and Edouard Martin, which he has directed 
and presented at his ThéAtre de I’Atelier, with whimsical decors and costumes 
by Touchagues. In this scene Lucien Bargeon threatens Marcel Pérés. 
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Actor-Directors in Paris 


PAUL ARNOLD 


BACKWARD glance over the first part of 
the 1947-48 season reveals that the Paris 
theatre has already made some contribution 
to world drama. Nearly all the famous French 
authors — at least those who are shaping 
today’s theatre — have presented new works. 
The best producers have given a substantial 
list of both modern and classical works. While 
many more new productions will be presented 
before the end of the season, these will not 
notably change the present picture. 
Four events of historic importance occurred 


during the autumn: Moliére’s Don Juan, pro- 


duced by Louis Jouvet at his ThéAatre de 
’Athénée after years of preparation and 
nearly a year of rehearsal; The Trial by Kafka, 
adapted for the stage by André Gide and 
Jean-Louis Barrault, staged and interpreted 
by the latter at his ThéAtre Marigny; L’ Archi- 
pel Lenoir by Armand Salacrou, presented 
by Charles Dullin in the Thé&tre Mont- 
parnasse; and L’Jnvitation au Chateau by Jean 


_ Anouilh, produced by André Barsacq at his 


Théatre de l’Atelier. These productions so 
far surpass all others that they can be said 
to give to the season its real character. 

Since the triumph of L’Ecole des Femmes, 
Louis Jouvet has been planning to stage 


‘ Don Juan and devising a new technique for it. 


Probably the most difficult of all Moliére’s 
works, Don Juan has never been popular 
and is almost never produced, even at the 
Comédie Frangaise. The premiere of Jouvet’s 
production, which took place too late for 


' review in this issue, will be discussed in next 





month’s THEATRE ARTS. 


Jean-Louis Barrault’s production of The 
Trial requires considerable explanation. It 
is no secret that Barrault is a disciple of Gordon 
Craig and that he has to some degree put into 
practice the ideas of this great theorist of the 
theatrical arts. Craig, whose conceptions are 
explained in his somewhat hermetic book, 
On the Art of the Theatre, believes that today’s 
stage has only a remote relationship to the 
true mission of the theatre. Denying the 
competence of the playwright as a practical 
man of the theatre, he calls for the concentra- 
tion of every aspect of dramatic art in the 
hands of an actor-director. This dictatorial 
role, however, has nothing in common with 
that of a Jouvet or a Tyrone Guthrie. For 
Craig, the art of the actor should not aim 
at touching the heart but should use symbolical 
attitudes to express not ordinary feeling but 
a higher reality of ideas and forms, of emotions 
and states of being. With fine poetic exaggera- 
tion, he says that the actor should die and a 
completely insensitive super-puppet should 
be substituted for him. A fervent admirer of 
the oriental theatre, Chinese and Japanese 
(though it is still a question whether he has 
drawn the right lesson from these schools), 
Craig demands symbolical stage decoration, 
especially a symbolism of colors to echo the 
symbolism of the interpreter’s miming and 
postures. Speech and dialogue are the chief 
victims of this concept of the theatre. Accord- 
ing to Craig, the director should compose the 
text, not in the sense of actually writing the 
scenes or choosing the subject-matter, but 
in the sense that he creates a symbolical 


Paul Arnold, who writes this review of the current Paris season, is the editor 
of the magazine, La Revue Théatrale, and the author of many theatre 
books, among them Frontiéres du Théatre and L’Avenir du Théatre. 
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development more important than the words, 
a ‘surreal’ production (not to be confused 
with a surrealist one, which gives primary 
importance to words). Craig’s observation 
about Hamlet is well known: to him it is so 
perfect a tragedy that the director has nothing 
to add to it, and therefore it has no place in a 
theatre. 

Barrault has adopted nearly all of Craig’s 
ideas. It is at once gratifying and a little 
disquieting to witness the triumph Paris has 
now accorded an aesthetic concept for which 
Craig was rebuffed and ridiculed thirty years 
ago. The problem — I was about to say the 
enigma — of Barrault is very complex, and 
it is possible to question whether he has really 
found the center of gravity which will be his 
in the future. The distance is immeasurable 
between Tobacco Road, which he almost pro- 
duced a year ago, and Cervantes’ Numance, 
which was his second big production, or be- 
tween Nuits de la Colére by Armand Salacrou 
and Kafka’s The Trial; the aesthetic view- 
points are absolutely irreconcilable. Two 
passions, two demons share Barrault’s soul and 
partly explain these apparent contradictions, 
this persistence of two poles—on the one 
hand the passion for miming which magnifies 
Gordon Craig’s theories, and on the other hand 
the social aspiration that draws him to serve 
non-conformist works. Torn between these two 
centers of attraction, he runs — always with 
an artistic conscience beyond praise — from 
one end of the dramatic gamut to the other. 
The danger of this ambivalence becomes 
apparent only when Barrault approaches 
those classical masterpieces which by their 
very nature resist an intermingling of the arts 
of pantomime and diction — such works as 
Phidre or Hamlet or Antony and Cleopatra. (The 
contrary is true of Princesse d Elide or Baptiste.) 
In the foreword to his edition of Phédre, Bar- 
rault expounds Craig’s ideas with conviction 
of his own, but in terms identical with Craig’s. 
He proposes a total or at least a partial applica- 
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tion of them to stage decoration and floor plan. 


In the performance of Phédre this application ° 


demonstrated the total incompatibility be. 
tween Craig’s theories and this tragedy based 
entirely on emotions aroused by the use of 
the voice and the delivery of lines. 


This discrepancy is even more apparent in _ 


Barrault’s interpretation of Shakespeare. It 
is hard to approve of the introduction of 
pantomime into the naval battle which Eno. 
barbus a few moments later describes in the 
typical oratorical language of Antony and Cleo. 


patra. Barrault’s Hamlet is a still more curious | 


experiment. If it is not very convincing, at 


least it is stimulating in its attempt to express | 


metaphysical ideas through pantomime and 
postures in themselves remarkably suggestive 


and beautiful, though obviously foreign to | 


the text. 

Barrault’s production of The Trial, on the 
other hand, falls well within his special aesthet- 
ic approach. A mime who can properly be 
compared with Charlie Chaplin — in certain 


scenes he even imitates Chaplin’s walk, either + 


unconsciously or deliberately — Barrault is 


an enemy of speech, which he fundamentally | 


believes should be reduced to an accessory | 


role. The entire dialogue of The Trial could 
be spoken in fifteen minutes; it serves primarily 


to introduce the gigantic pantomime of the 


rest of the play. The text submits to synopsis 
even less readily than Kafka’s novel. The 
play shows the arrest, judgment and con- 
demnation of a pseudo-criminal whose crime 


— never explained — seems to be a metaphysi- | 


cal one. Possibly the crime could be defined 
as the act of living by a man metaphysically 
free and pure in a corrupt society which is 
conformist and metaphysically dead, a society 
unable to understand either the hero’s aspira- 
tions or his spiritual environment and therefore 
condemned to condemn him. A symbolist and 
surreal atmosphere prevails at all times. Such 
a theme might offer unlimited possibilities 
for a fantastic ballet depicting man’s spirit in 
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the face of its executioners. On the whole 
the effect of The Trial is stupendous, with its 
rhythmic movement and choreography and 
play of shadows, hallucination and nightmare, 
though even this effect is sometimes neutralized 
by a feeling of strangeness not always justified 
by the character of the play. In the combina- 
tion of the various elements, the art of the 
theatre takes a new significance, in consider- 
able degree ecstatic; the experiment will 
probably yield fruitful results. But it is not 
easy to accept Barrault’s belief that theatrical 
art should originate in miming rather than 
in the dramatic speech with which choreo- 
graphy and singing have been blended in the 
Aeschylean and oriental theatres. 

The premiere of Armand Salacrou’s L’ Archi- 
pel Lenoir and Jean Anouilh’s L’Jnvitation au 
Chateau took place within a few days of each 
other. In their writing both Anouilh and 
Salacrou alternate between drama and farce 
comedy; the two new works belong to the 
comic series. 

At the beginning of the season, Charles 
Dullin, who has directed nearly all of Sala- 
crou’s plays, was virtually thrown out of the 
ThéAtre Sarah Bernhardt. He would have 
been unable to stage L’Archipel Lenoir if the 
directors of the Théatre Montparnasse, Mme. 
Marguerite Jamois and Gaston Baty, had not 
offered him temporary hospitality. (Last year 
in my Revue Thédtrale | published the original 
one-act version of Salacrou’s play, a tragi- 
comedy ending as a vaudeville.) The plot 
deals with the Lenoir family, hence the title. 
Old Lenoir, head of a family, has raped a 
young girl. The girl’s father, a man of humble 
station, files a complaint. Refusing any settle- 
ment, even marriage, he obtains an order for 
the arrest of the old rascal. The family holds a 
council of war to discuss the best means of 
protecting the name of Lenoir against the 
shame of arrest, conviction and condemnation 
to forced labor. With a cynicism bordering on 
farce, the family decrees that father Lenoir 
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must disappear and that since he refuses to 
commit suicide his son-in-law will shoot him. 
Finally, however, the old man decides that he 
prefers to take the gun himself, and the first 


act ends in semi-darkness with the sound of a 


shot. But he has not killed himself, only shot 
his son-in-law in the arm. At last everything is 
settled by the sudden death of the raped girl’s 
father and the intervention of the Lenoir’s 
valet, who settles everything in short order. 
Originally the first act constituted the entire 
play. The firm development and gruesomely 
comic qualities are exceptional; the added 
second act, though lighter, more contrived 
and more dependent on burlesque, is irresist- 
ible and somewhat recalls the atmosphere of 
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When Charles V entered Bruges in 1514, all the resources of 
the medieval stage were displayed in his honor, as this wood- 
cut from Pierre Sonrel’s Traité de Scénographie (Odette 
Lieutier, Paris: 525 fr.) shows. M. Sonrel’s new book on scene 
design covers the historic field but devotes half its space to a well 
illustrated presentation of modern techniques. 
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Arsenic and Old Lace. Charles Dullin’s direction 
and performance as old Lenoir are equally 
brilliant. 

In L’ Invitation au Chéteau, Anouilh returns 
to one of his familiar subjects, though in 
somewhat muted fashion — the attempt of a 
family to corrupt a pure child on the pretense 
of guaranteeing his material existence. Mis- 
chievous Horace decides to take away from 
his twin brother, the tender Frédéric, his 
fiancée, Diana, the daughter of a powerful 
financier. Horace plots to humiliate Diana 
and to make Frédéric see the hatred and 
selfishness of her true nature. To a dance 
organized for Diana by the family he brings 
a beautiful Parisian ballerina. The device 
achieves the desired result, but the young 
ballerina falls in love with Frédéric, where- 
upon, in a burlesque reversal, Diana marries 
Horace, who had loved her all along, and the 
balierina marries Frédéric. The piot is de- 
veloped through a maze of gags, double takes, 
wit, intrigues and unabashed farce. ‘The decor 
is operetta-like, and the acting is astonishing, 
especially Jean Bouquet in the double role of 
the twin brothers. In its frenzied rhythm this 
impetuous comedy is reminiscent of Le Bal 
des Voleurs. 


Before passing on to the secondary events 
of the Paris theatre, I must mention the 
Avignon festival inaugurated in September 
under the direction of Jean Vilar, one of our 
most promising artists, and reviewed by John 
K. Savacool in the December 1947 THEATRE 
ARTs. Of the three performances presented 
there this year, one has already been seen in 
Paris and another will be brought in shortly. 
The ThéAtre des Champs-Elysées allowed him 
to present a limited number of performances 
of Shakespeare’s Richard II, given for the first 
time in France. Vilar attempted to recon- 
stitute the Elizabethan atmosphere; there were 
no curtains, no decors, only chairs and a 
raised platform in the center with a pole on 
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each side. A flag in the colors of the period 


is pulled up at the beginning of the per. , 


formance. The scenes are separated by short 
rest periods, during which assistants in costume 
arrange the chairs on the stage for the follow- 
ing scene. 

Such a polka of chairs might easily have 


become tiresome and damaged the vigor and © 


extraordinary boldness of the performance, 
But the Shakespearean rhythm is kept alive by 
the plasticity and continuity of the acting, 
together with the symbolic force and depth 
attained by the use of the huge platform with 


its two levels. Conceiving Richard II as weak | 


and something of an actor, Vilar reaches 


a rare degree of emotion in the tragic passages, | 
thanks to his well-phrased, almost psalmodized | 


delivery of the verse. 


The second play produced in Avignon 
was a modern one, La Terrasse de Midi, by 
Maurice Clavel; Parisians will see it in March 
at the Thé4tre Marigny with Vilar’s staging 
and Barrault as leading actor. It is a modern 
Hamlet, limited to the scenes of the comedians 
and the dialogue between mother and son. 
By means of long ‘inner monologues,’ the 
two main characters express their accusations 
and excuses in philosophical and poetic terms. 


Through skilfully handled progressions Clavel ' 


builds for his central characters moments of 
violent climax. The chief difficulty is that the 


project is shadowed by a too tenacious literary | 


memory; Clavel’s Jean is Hamlet full pano- 
plied from Shakespeare’s hands. Jean’s mother 
is Gertrude, and the incidents are slavishly 
identical, with two exceptions: an accident — 
a snake bite during an Alpine climb — re- 


places the foil and poison; and Jean remains | 
alive at the end, cheating himself, life and the | 


love of Madeleine, his Ophelia. Despite these 
faults of youth, Clavel— whom Salacrou 


called to public attention for his first play, | 


Les Incendiaires — promises to be one of our 
most reliable playwrights. 
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Marcel Achard’s Savez-vous planter des choux? 
was one of the greatest successes of the fall, 
though certainly not one of the most powerful 
plays. A small-town station master, married to 
the widowed mother of a seventeen-year-old 
girl, is made miserable by his sarcastic mother- 
in-law, who is eager for more grandchildren. 
In the second act the grandchildren are born 
—one, two, three... and finally quin- 
tuplets, all boys. The play’s quality lies in its 
charming trifles, delicate touches and gags. 

Back from South America, Madeleine Oz- 
eray performed in Jeanne d Arc by Péguy, but 
failed to win approval for her courageous 
endeavor. Her frail voice and city pallor 
fitted the lyric parts of the poem, but her 
shortcomings in scenes of action were em- 
phasized by the absolute mediocrity of her 
company. The ThéAatre Hébertot kept the play 
running for fifty performances, following it 
with Tous les chemins menent au ciel, the second 
play of Mme. Lilar, a Belgian playwright who, 
a year ago, had written the questionable 
Bourlador. The spiritual adventure of a novice 
at the Beguin convent of Gand is the subject 
of the new play. Moved by the fate of a 
French knight in grave danger, she hides him 
in her cell from his persecutors. After a long 
spiritual struggle, she lets herself be seduced 
and carried away; but the knight abandons 
her, pregnant, in a hermitage. Remorseful, 
he comes back, but the couple renounces 
physical love for the salvation of their souls. 

The work is skilful but spoiled by too much 
philosophizing. At the Théatre de la Poche, 


Jean-Marie Dunoyer turns once more to a 


Czech story in Les Enfants du Bon Dieu. A 
mother and daughter, the keepers of a lonely 
inn, murder and rob travelers; too late, they 
recognize their son and brother. In his Malen- 
tendu, Camus made a cosmic drama of this 
subject. Adding psychoanalytical overtones, 
Dunoyer has seen only the dramatic aspect; 
to this he has given life at the expense of 
crudeness and triviality. 





Marguerite Moréno, star of La 
Folle de Chaillot, still talked of 
for New York production. Drawn 
by Sacha Guitry (From the mag- 
azine, Elites Frangaises) 


Certe, with Douking as director, produced 
Mme. Simone’s new play, Descente aux Enfers, 
at the Thé&tre Pigalle. It employs the myth 
of Alceste, who accepts death to save her 
husband and enters Hades, where she shares 
the pangs of the dead until she is saved by 
Hercules witheut achieving a real return to 
life. The play is symbolized by the moral 
misery of those women who cannot adjust 
themselves to normal life after their return 
from concentration camps. The author’s per- 
formance brought success to the work, which 
is full of tragic echoes despite its false qualities. 

Apart from Des hommes viendront, a play 
on the resistance by Roger Saltel at the 
Théatre Labruyére, the only other items worth 
mentioning are Le Mescaret by Pierre Brasseur 
and L’ Empereur de Chine by Jean-Pierre Aumont, 
both more actors than authors. Le Mascaret, 
at the ThéAtre de l’Oeuvre, tells of an old 
lunatic, disappointed with life, who gives a 
lesson in kindness before he dies; L’Empereur 
de Chine at the Thé&tre des Mathurins is a 
too modern Menteur, with a liar who devastates 
a bourgeois family and finds in love a release 
from his mania for lying. 

The Comédie Frangaise has staged only 
a few classical works, in spite of the return of 
Pierre Dux, chief among them a remarkable 
Misanthrope with MM. Dux and Debucourt 
and Mme. Annie Duceau. Later in the winter 
it plans to present some new works. 
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Anna and the Thorn 


SEWELL STOKES 


a American suc- 
cess has taken Lon- 
don by storm. Hilda 
Simms and the Anna Lu- 
casta company are acclaimed nightly at His 
Majesty’s Theatre for the expertness with 
which the play is presented. Apart from its 
shrewd direction and the welcome vitality 
with which it is acted from the rise to the fall 
of the curtain, there may not be a great deal 
to this importation. But for audiences more 
than a trifle wearied by revivals of Maugham 
and Lonsdale (Smith, dating from 1909, and 
Canaries Sometimes Sing, from 1929, have recently 
been served up again) Philip Yordan’s little 
drama has at least the attraction of novelty. 

A quarter of a century after the event we 
still recall with surprising clarity, and with a 
sharp remembrance of the emotion aroused by 
it, Pauline Lord’s moving performance in 
London in O’Neill’s Anna Christie, a play whose 
heroine bears some resemblance to Mr. Yor- 
dan’s. Yet what Miss Simms did and said only 
the other evening already is becoming blurred. 
This is her author’s fault entirely. Miss Lord 
possessed the advantage of the part of a girl 
driven by unhappy circumstance to adopt a 
mode of life that at heart sickened her; no 
such excuse can be found for Lucasta’s daugh- 
ter, who appears to have chosen her profession 
deliberately and to have pursued it with the 
cheerfulness of one who enjoys doing what 
comes naturally. Yet in one scene Mr. Yordan 
must earn the respect of any dramatist who 
knows how difficult a job it is to make two char- 
acters fall in love convincingly at first sight. 
This he accomplishes when her youthful lover 
takes Anna’s hand in his and says, enchantedly, 
‘Your fingers are soft and cool like top soil. I 


The English 
Spotlight 
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love to let the soil run through my hands, and 
your fingers are like that.’ It would be rather 
less than just to dismiss the play as no more 
than a shrewdly devised piece of hocus-pocus, 
but throughout its inordinate length it often 
provides warrant for such a description. 


The production of The Little Dry Thorn by 


Gordon Daviot (Elizabeth Mackintosh) at the | 


Lyric Theatre, Hammersmith, recalls the suc- 
cess this author had some years ago when John 
Gielgud in England and Dennis King in the 
United States chose to act in her Richard of 


Bordeaux. It now appears that her long silence | 


has been the result of a search for a plot, a 
search which ended in the decision to see what 
can be done with a story taken from the Book 
of Genesis. The program tells us that we are 


supposed to be in Ur, in Mesopotamia, around , 


the year 2000 B.C., and that if we remain after 
the first act we shall find ourselves in the Prom- 
ised Land. It takes some time to get to know 
Abraham, his wife Sarah, and her handmaid 
Hagar (to say nothing of Lot and his wife), but 


once the acquaintanceship has been established ' 


we know them as intimately as we do our 
neighbors who drop in for a cup of tea. 
This description of The Little Dry Thorn is 


not intended to be as complimentary as it may | 
sound. Modernizing the speech of historical , 


characters so as to make them appear not very 
different from our friends dressed for a costume 
ball, throwing off the kind of flippant remarks 
we ourselves indulge in, has the disadvantage 
of creating disillusionment at the outset. Even 
though it is not possible to determine accu- 
rately how the inhabitants of Ur looked at the 
time of these happenings, it is a reasonable 
guess that they neither looked nor behaved 
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precisely as we do today. When actors of an 
earlier generation, like Sir Herbert Tree in 
Joseph and His Brethren, attempted biblical 
characters, they often penetrated so deeply 
into the skin of their roles that their natural 
features disappeared behind a bush of false 
whiskers, or were stained beyond recognition. 
Yet this passion for heavy disguise, ridiculous 
as it became, was less harmful to theatrical 
effect than today’s habit of depending entirely 
upon an audience’s imagination. 

About the plot, however, we must not 
grumble. Even if it is several thousand years 
old, it is fresher than any a modern play has 
contained for a long time. In The Little Dry 
Thorn the author retells the story of Sarah, 
who, unable to bear Abraham a child herself, 
gives her handmaid to him for that purpose. 
Thereafter we see Hagar, now the mother of 
the son of the house (Ishmael), treating her 
ex-mistress with contempt, enjoying her new 
position to the full, and flaunting her advan- 
tage on every possible occasion. After a visit 
from a scribe who is also a prophet, Sarah 
regains faith in her own fruitfulness and 
eventually presents her husband with his 
second son. Ishmael is jealous of the new 
baby and under Hagar’s direction attempts 
to murder him by putting a poisonous spider 
in his cot. But he is caught in the act, and 
he and his mother are sent out of the land, 
forbidden to return. A gentle, slow-moving 
play whose underlying theme is the important 
part faith must play in our life, The Little Dry 
Thorn comes to life during one or two exciting 
scenes; and the rest of the time it is not far 
removed from the force that it ought to have 
developed. Robert Flemyng’s casual direction 
is partly responsible for a constant feeling that 
the actors, including Angela Baddeley as 
Sarah and Richard Ainley as Abraham, are 
taking their time and are saving themselves. 
Their slow pace results equally, however, from 
dialogue which does not quite belong to a 
modern play and yet lacks poetic quality. 


THE ENGLISH SPOTLIGHT 


After a long retirement, St. John Ervine has 
returned to the London theatre in fighting 
meod. It is as though indignation has been 
bubbling up inside him as he has watched the 
way things are going from the seclusion of his 
Devonshire home until, unable to contain 
himself any longer, he has burst out with a 
play called Private Enterprise. It is Tory propa- 
ganda with a vengeance. Mr. Ervine is angry, 
very angry indeed, and he does not care who 
knows it. England is going to the dogs; the 
man of muscle is pushing aside the man of 
brain; the owner of the factory is being dictated 
to by his workers; and a foolish, if not a wicked, 
government is supporting them. Except from 
Shaw, so frankly political an argument has 
not been heard over the footlights since 
Galsworthy’s day. Whereas Shaw’s arguments 
are delivered with patience and one eye on 
heaven, Mr. Ervine has not a moment to 
lose, and he keeps his gaze firmly rooted to 
the ground. Galsworthy’s attitude, no matter 
how deeply he felt the weight of a social 
injustice, was always tempered by his feeling 
of pity, even for the oppressor. But Mr. Ervine 
takes a soldier’s stand. He is willing to fight 
passionately for England against the enemy 
in her midst, and to fight her battle to the 
last drop of his Northern Irish blood. 

In the new play private enterprise is repre- 
sented by Edmund Delaware, a model factory 
owner in the Midlands. A strike is called 
because a faithful old employee refuses, on 
religious grounds, to join the union. When the 
strike threatens to become nationwide, the 
employee gives in for the sake of the general 
good. But his offer is now turned down by 
the union, which refuses him membership on 
the grounds that all who are not for them are 
against them, and must be punished accord- 
ingly. The Socialist government warns Mr. 
Delaware that it may have to take the factory 
over if he persists in fighting the union. To 
the government’s ultimatum, he replies, at 
the final curtain, that it can go to hell. 
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Other members of the family include Mr. 
Delaware’s sons — Philip, his chief supporter 
in the business, Denzie, who wins the V. C. 
and later becomes a wavering Socialist M. P., 
and Andrew, a conscientious objector who 
worked in the war as an ambulance driver 
and now contemplates undertaking missionary 
work in China. 

The liveliest scenes in the play grow out 
of the conflict between the owner and a 
deputation sent by the workers and out of his 
arguments with his two sons, whom he con- 
siders to have deserted not only him but also 
their class. As the Tory who knows no defeat, 
Nicholas Hannen is less sympathetic than he 
might have been had his author made him 
more of a man than a type. This is, indeed, the 
general weakness of the play; types rather 
than characters give it voice, filling the 
drawing-room with little more than Mr. 
Ervine’s ideas dressed up to look like people. 
André Morell, William Fox and Hector Ross 
are splendid as the three sons. Russell Waters 
is magnificent as a fanatical Communist. But 
actors older in years than these remember the 
days when Mr. Ervine gave them parts on a 
vastly higher level. 


In John Burrell’s production of Shake- 
speare’s Taming of the Shrew at the Old Vic, 
the direction goes a long way towards lessening 
the boredom this unfunny play always prom- 
ises. Christopher Sly, the tinker, remains on 
the stage as a spectator all the time. In front 
of his bemused gaze the wild junketings are 
presented by a band of strolling players. Peter 
Copley’s bounderish, flash-mannered Tranio, 
Harry Andrews’ hail-fellow-well-met Hor- 


tensio and George Relph’s unkempt Grumio 
are examples of the carefully considered 





characterizations we have learned to expect , 


from the Old Vic; nor has Trevor Howard 
allowed himself to be bound by established 
convention. In his hands Petruchio is less a 
striding braggart than a gay charlatan who 
may at any moment give up his game of 
wife-baiting and turn to some less tedious 
sport. Mr. Howard is an actor to be grateful 
for, and the news that he is to leave the Old 
Vic is regrettable. Patricia Burke’s shrew so 
lacks every quality except shrewishness as to 
make one wonder why any man would bother, 


If young dramatists persist in writing about 
mothers who refuse to be parted from their 
sons long after the sons are old enough to 
shift for themselves, we shall begin to suspect 
that the worst sin of which such women are 
guilty is the production of young dramatists. 
In Gingerbread House, at the New Lindsey, 
Shirley Cocks has written a mother-and-son 
play which includes, for full measure, the 
problem of the son after he has yielded to the 
perverse tastes of older men. Just why the 
silver cord causes Mrs. Sullivan’s son to seek 
refuge in the branches of the green bay tree 
the author does not explain very clearly. 
Since Sidney Howard and Mordaunt Shairp 
once treated these two themes separately, and 
more than adequately, there seems to be no 
need to amalgamate them in a play that is 
indifferently written and poorly constructed. 
One must, however, keep visiting off-the-map 


oes 


theatres like the New Lindsey, for at one of , 


them may be discovered at any moment a 
young hope of the British drama. 
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A STREETCAR NAMED DESIRE 


The final tableau of Tennessee Williams’ affecting new play leaves all the 
principal characters facing an uncertain future. To the right at the back, 
through the now transparent wall of Jo Mielziner’s poetic setting, may be seen 
Blanche du Bois (Jessica Tandy) starting her trance-like journey to her ulti- 
mate home in the mental hospital, accompanied by a doctor (Richard Gar- 
rick), with a nurse (Ann Dere) following behind. On the steps of the winding 
stairway at the left Stanley Kowalski (Marlon Brando) tries to soften the 
grief of his wife (Kim Hunter) over her sister’s departure, as a neighbor (Peg 
Hillias) looks on sympathetically. The three men whose poker game has been 
interrupted by the arrival of the doctor are Mitch (Karl Malden), Steve (Rudy 
Bond) and Pablo (Nick Dennis). The moment achieves extraordinary beauty 
through the poetic lighting with which Mr. Mielziner transfigures the scene. 
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DREAMS THAT MONEY CAN BUY: Hans Richter film, Max Ernst sequence. 











Filming the Subconscious 


SIEGFRIED KRACAUER 


The Films 


in Review 


ab fircome notes on several 
recent experimental 
films are inspired by the 
growing response to this 
genre. When Cinema 16, an organization 
specializing in the distribution of avant-garde 
films of all kinds, presented its first program 
in New York last fall, most of its performances 
were sold out in advance. The same iuiterest 
stirs in Los Angeles, Chicago and Minne- 
apolis. And Amos Vogel, the young director of 
Cinema 16, tells me of unknown amateurs 
whose film experiments are so promising that 
he plans to show them in future programs. 
There seems to be a new avant-garde move- 
ment in the making. In all likelihood, it owes 
something to the widespread discontent with 
the current Hollywood output. 

Maya Deren, who received a Guggenheim 
fellowship and whose work is perhaps the most 
familiar of the group, has made four experi- 
mental films, of which all but one externalize 
psychological reality in the material of outer 
reality. This has been done before, in par- 
ticular by Germaine Dulac in her The Seashell 
and the Clergyman (1928). But Miss Deren carries 
on with such vitality that she instils new life 
into the old patterns. 

Meshes of the Afternoon (1943), which she 
made in collaboration with her husband, Alex- 
ander Hammid, one of our best cameramen, 
sets forth the state of mind of a frustrated girl. 
The girl returns home from a walk and finds 
her house deserted, with everything upside 
down, as if her husband or lover had run away 
on the spur of the moment. She falls alseep in 


a chair and in her subsequent dream elaborates 
with morbid insistence upon her experiences in 
the deserted house. This incident, as the dream 
reveals, touches off in her the sensation of being 
forever rejected by the world. In picturing the 
girl’s moods, Miss Deren combines psycholog- 
ical insight with a film sense which enables her 
to draw on the expressive functions of various 
cinematic devices. The afternoon spectre of a 
black-clad woman with a mirror instead of a 
face intimates that the dreaming girl cannot 
break through the crust that separates her from 
others. The deliberate reiterations, only slightly 
varying in detail, of whole sequences and oc- 
currences symbolize her complete stagnation. 
And the scene in which she, or one of her in- 
carnations, hurries after the slowly pacing 
black woman and yet does not succeed in 
catching up with her, illustrates the girl’s vain 
effort to overcome her inhibitions. 

At Land (1944) treats the same theme, with 
special emphasis on distortions of time and 
space provoked by frustration. A nymph- 
like girl, thrust ashore by the waves, feels at 
sea on terra firma. Whatever she pursues 
evades her in an endless flight of objects, 
persons and situations. She crawls over the 
table of a room in which a banquet is held, 
without being noticed by anyone; she sneaks 
into a log cabin and, frightened by a stranger 
in the bed, escapes through one door after 
another; she joins two girls on the beach who 
continue to play chess as if unaware of her 
presence; finally she runs back to the sea. To 
the soul lacking an exit, the world thus turns 
into a succession of fleeting phenomena. And 


Sieg fried Kracauer, who is guest critic this month of an unusual group of films, 
was formerly an editor of the Frankfurter Zeitung and is the author of 
Orpheus in Paris and the recent From Caligari to Hitler. 
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so does time waver: memories and current 
events fuse with each other. 

Miss Deren’s subsequent experiment, the 
three-minute short, A Study in Choreography for 
Camera (1945), seems to have sprung from her 
increasing interest in purely formal problems. 
Her concern with psychological borderline 
cases is now superseded by her desire to es- 
tablish, with the aid of the moving camera, 
artistic time-space relations. A dancer begins 
a leap in the woods and ends it in a room. In 
this way he circles and swirls from one setting 
to another, until he finally takes off to fly in 
slow motion toward a landscape, his ultimate 
goal. It is, as Miss Deren puts it, ‘a duet be- 
tween space and a dancer.’ 

Her last film, Ritual in Transfigured Time 
(1945-1946), resumes the leitmotif of the frus- 
trated girl on a more sophisticated level. This 
time the girl’s inner life materializes in the 
figure of a Negro woman who embodies the 
desires and griefs of the soul from which she 
emanates. Like her predecessors, the woman 
attempts to escape from the prison of her self; 
but, unlike them, she is not doomed until she 
has experienced love. Artistically, this complex 
film indicates progress in that it aims at a 
synthesis of form and content, dance and psy- 
chology. The scene of a social gathering, with 
the Negro woman ignored by the crowd, is 
shot and cut in such a way that it becomes a 
dance involving everybody and everything. 
Miss Deren has arrived at the expression of 
meaning through rhythm; the problem is only 
what the meaning itself amounts to. 


In The Potted Psalm, shot in San Francisco 
during the summer of 1946, Sidney Peterson 
and James Broughton mingle fragments of 
reality with unreal elements after the manner 
of Miss Deren. But here the similarity ends. 
Faintly reminiscent of certain surrealistic ex- 
periments of the Twenties, this film is a se- 
quence of loosely knit associations, ranging 
from a man without a head to two feet rubbing 
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their toes together and a human leg which 
turns into a piano leg. The program note main- 
tains that The Potted Psalm deals with ‘the 
chaotic inner complexities of our postwar so- 
ciety.’ This interpretation is rather generous, 
for the film-makers fail to substantiate their 
aspirations cinematically. The camera does not 
contribute much, nor is the ‘montage’ rhyth- 
mically structured. Thus the meanings remain 
inchoate. 


A few recent experimental films featuring 
non-objective patterns yield interesting results. 
Glen Falls Sequence by Douglass Crockwell — an 
animation of pictures painted on several 
movable layers of glass — combine unknown 
shapes and vaguely familiar elements into a 
universe which is as impossible as it is funny. 
Microorganisms congregate for no imaginable 
purpose; mushrooms stroll through a Tanguy 
landscape; flourishes, never finished, cover a 
sort of sheet that grows out of an inkblot-like 
cloud; compact masses let something drop or 
are pregnant with minuscule crystals which 
emerge from sudden fissures in them; a chim- 
ney turns into a saw which tries to cut through 
its own smoke. Modern science defies the law 
of causality and considers mass a manifestation 
of energy. Matter is in constant flux, all sub- 
stances are in principle interchangeable. 
Crockwell takes science at its word by trans- 
forming geometric and organic forms into one 
another. He is a wit who plays Providence. 
His abstract compositions either originate in 
cactuses and the like or breed themselves new 
creatures with a semblance of life. Now and 
then cultural reminiscences interfere. A death’s 
head comes out of an urn, and a white cross is 
perched on what may be a mountain range, a 
heap of yeast or a concurrence of rolling waves. 

Aided by a Guggenheim fellowship, John 
and James Whitney have produced a series of 
shorts, Abstract Film Exercises (1943-1945), in 
which they try to establish aesthetically valid 
relations between form, color and sound. The 
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forms are derived from paper cutouts; the 
sound effects are produced by a machine which 
regulates the shape of a light ray thrown 
directly on the sound track. Such experiments 
are not new, but the Whitney brothers, though 
not particularly inventive in rhythm and 
imagery, nevertheless leave all past attempts 
behind. Theirs is a vision of what people have 
come to call our atomic age. And guided by it 
they go to the limit in creating a cosmos filled 
with nothing but swirling corpuscles all aglow 
with reds and greens that quiver and flicker in 
unlimited space. Tiny balls rush to the fore- 
ground, develop into radiant suns and vanish 
again. Atoms thus play about aimlessly, and 
their games are accompanied by a music 
strongly reminiscent of jungle noises, as we 
know them from war films about Burma and 
Guadalcanal. It seems extremely difficult for 
humanity to assert itself at this juncture of 
cosmic and animal life. 


Hans Richter’s full-length color film, Dreams 
That Money Can Buy, which received an award 
as ‘the best original contribution to the prog- 
ress of cinematography’ at the Venice film 
festival, is a mosaic of isolated episodes, each 
based upon the work or an idea of a con- 
temporary artist. 

The Max Ernst sequence, ‘Desire,’ inspired 
by six drawings of La Semaine de Bonté, features 
the voluptuous dream of a sleeping girl. Her 
vagabond unconscious materializes in an en- 
raptured soliloquy through images in which 
fragments of conventional reality help build up 
a more real dream world. Shipwrecked bodies 
are dragged from under the girl’s bed, and her 
bedroom itself floats through a jungle of 
threatening corridors and dungeons. When her 
lover finally joins her, the girl’s solitary dream 
is superseded by their common dream — a 
succession of exuberant visions which sym- 
bolize the ecstasy of love fulfilment and its 
vibrant afterglow. A figure enacted by Ernst 
himself follows the lovers as a sort of superego, 
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silently witnessing, and thus counterbalancing, 
their revel in emotional irresponsibility. 

In contrast with this glowing display of 
passion, the Fernand Léger episode is a playful 
satire on mechanical love-making. Manne- 
quins of a type common in Grand Street shop 
windows embark on a sentimental affair which 
so badly ruins the bride’s beautiful wedding 
gown that her amorous feelings are also spoiled. 
Libby Holman and Josh White accompany 
this ill-fated flirtation with a song by John 
Latouche which comments ironically in ballad 
fashion on ‘The Girl With the Pre-fabricated 
Heart.’ The whole has the character of a ballet 
mécanique unfolding in the atmosphere of 
American folklore. 

Compared to these two sequences, the Man 
Ray episode, drawn from his own script, is an 
anticlimax. Entitled ‘Ruth, Roses, Revolvers,’ 
it indulges in dialogue and pretends to deeper 
meaning. The fogs disperse only in one single 
passage in which fun is poked at movie au- 
diences eager for identification with some 
screen character. But the fun is too obvious to 
be amusing. Fortunately, it is possible to iden- 
tify oneself with Darius Milhaud’s music. 

Two other artists emerge in full splendor. 
The evolutions of Marcel Duchamp’s moving 
discs are interspersed with a procession of fe- 
male nudes reminiscent of his painting, ‘Nude 
Descending a Staircase’ — a fascinating com- 
bination of cobweb-like spirals and luxuriant 
bodies. Their interplay is followed by an im- 
pressive rephrasing of Alexander Calder’s 
creations. His mobiles turn into a pageant of 
form and colors; and his circus figures, delight- 
ful products of an atavistic imagination, parade 
to a score by Paul Bowles which enhances 
their eerie non-existence. 

In an attempt to unify these disparate ele- 
ments, Richter has devised a framing story, 
with music by Louis Applebaum and Jack 
Bittner as the protagonist. Bittner’s Joe, a poor 
young poet, determines to capitalize on his 
unique gift for resuscitating slumbering 
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dreams: he settles down in a fancy office, selling 
to his clients whatever he molds in the material 
of their unconscious. There is, of course, a well- 
defined relationship between dreams and 
dreamers: the Max Ernst orgy externalizes the 
longings of a pale husband, while the Léger 
satire enables a high-strung girl to relax. In 
shaping these dreams, Joe proves himself an 
artist rather than a psychiatrist. He comforts 
those in distress by transforming their inmost 
desires into tangible works of art. The realm 
of art is thus presented as a refuge from the 
world in which we actually live. 

Out of the framing story grows Richter’s 
own episode, ‘Narcissus,’ the last of the film. 
It is a dream of Joe’s own, rendering his inner 
experiences in drastic symbols. His face turns 
blue when he discovers his identity; and as he 
climbs up a ladder, intent on following his 
destiny, one rung after another vanishes under 
his feet. Thus in pictures conspicuous for their 
fervor, the genesis of any creator is made mani- 
fest — his insistence on self-realization, his 
fight against indifference and his inexorable 
loneliness. At the end, a bust of Zeus, sug- 
gestive of Joe’s dearest memories, shatters to 
bits, and Joe as a person dissolves. All that re- 
mains of him are his works, bright color com- 
positions flowing through space. 

Small wonder that so ambitious a film does 
not fulfil all its promises. The principle, sound 
in itself, of featuring the ‘voice of the un- 
conscious’ has been exaggerated. There is also 
a tendency throughout the film to misuse 
literary metaphors as visual symbols. But these 
imperfections should blind no one to the film’s 
great merits. Richter is an innovator. For the 
first time he transfers the essential content of 
modern art to the screen. 

Modern art, as it appears in this film, inter- 
twines the region of pure forms with the virgin 
forest of the human soul. What lies between — 
the vast middle sphere of conventional life — is 
tacitly omitted or overtly attacked. Both the 
Léger and Richter episodes are very explicit 
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in defiance of our mechanical civilization, 
They mock at it or present the seeming nor- 
mality as a distortion of the really normal. Con- 
temporary art, the film suggests, opposes a 
world which smothers the expression of love 
and creative spontaneity — hence the sus- 
tained concern of modern artists with uncon- 
scious urges and abstract structures. Richter 
makes it unmistakably clear that the latter 
would not come into their own without the 
steady influx of the former. To point out their 
interdependence he not only superimposes the 
female nudes and Duchamp’s rarefied move- 
ments, but lets a primitive mask and a sort of 
ram’s horn join company with Calder’s mo- 
biles. And in the Max Ernst sequence the 
turmoil of sex so radically upsets the nineteenth- 
century interiors that they seem on the point 
of disintegrating — scattered elements pre- 
destined to be reborn within non-objective 
textures. The inherent moods of the whole film 
bear out its main concepts. Melancholia, our 
lot as creatures, alternates with the gaiety 
which is inseparable from artistic fulfilment; 
and all the foggy sentiments characteristic of 
the middle sphere are suppressed mercilessly. 

Richter’s film is of consequence for yet an- 
other reason: it demonstrates conclusively that 
certain works of art have much to gain by a 
proper cinematic rendering. For instance, the 
Calder constructions yield quite unsuspected 
effects on the screen — effects produced by the 
incorporation of their shadows, artful close- 
ups, surprising color schemes, and not least by 
Paul Bowles’ magnificent score. Sparkling, 
dangling and jingling in a universe composed 
of nothing but light and hue, these mobiles 
which we thought we knew now seethe with 
strange revelations. Like his Joe, Richter brings 
out what, all unknown to us, was latent in 
them. 

By conjuring up the secret dream life of 
drawings, paintings and plastic forms, Dreams 
That Money Can Buy sets a propitious pattern 
for the future cooperation of art and cinema. 
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TREASURE OF THE SIERRA MADRE 


From B. Traven’s novel, John Huston has made a film that tells a lively tale of 
adventure in the Mexican hills. As scriptwriter and director he performs an 
act of filial piety by providing his father, Walter Huston (above with his 
co-star Humphrey Bogart), with one of his saltiest roles. 
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L,ETERNEL RETOUR 


Che films of Jean Cocteau arrive on these shores thick and fast nowadays. The 
second in a month is L’ Eternel Retour, directed by Jean Delannoy from a story 
and dialogue of Cocteau. This is the poet-artist’s restatement of the story of 
Tristan and Isolde in modern dress though scarcely in modern terms since 
even the antiquated love potion remains in evidence. ‘The fool potion 

has always been an incurable source of annoyance to me, wrote Edwin 
Arlington Robinson, at work on his own Tristram. ‘I have finally succumbed 
to telling the story of what might have happened to human beings in those 
circumstances, without their wits and wills having been taken away by some 
impossible and wholly superfluous concoction. Men and women can make 
trouble enough for themselves without being denatured and turned into 
robots.’ Perhaps Cocteau does not agree with the American poet — at any 
rate he has made of this classic love story a motion picture devoid of heart, 
beautiful but cold. Jean Marais (seen above with Alexandre Rignault), 
Madeleine Sologne and Junie Astor are the Tristan and the two Isoldes. 
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Kugene O’Neill’s 


Darker Brother 


JOHN LOVELL, JR. 


HE BEST proof that the drama in America 

is once more sawing its way through the 
prison bars of ‘art for art’s sake’ is its bold 
handling of America’s darker brother. The 
American stage has never been without him 
in some form, usually burlesque, and even in 
the past ten years, when serious dramas about 
the Negro have popped up often enough to 
melt the embarrassment of the theatregoer at 
seeing them, the handling of the Negro as 
theme has been motley. Playwrights, white 
and black, have not taken the pains to know 
their subject well. The structure of their plays 
has been weakened to make some point, as 
though the drama’s traditional methods of 
point-making were inadequate. 

Post-war plays about the darker brother 
have been far from praiseworthy. Deep Are the 
Roots was a cleverly contrived myth; Anna 
Lucasta, a jazzed-up melodrama; Strange Fruit, 
not really a play in the modern sense; and 
On Whitman Avenue, a campaign piece. In view 
of the fact, however, that the kingpin of the 
contemporary American drama returned last 
season, after twelve years away from the stage, 
with a play that contained an important darker 
brother, it is fitting to review his handling of 
the subject, not only in The Iceman Cometh but 
also in his previous plays. 

Joe Mott in The Iceman is really a composite 
of previous darker brothers in O’Neill’s plays, 
just as most of the other people of The Iceman 
are composites of earlier full-grown types. It 
might even be said that The Iceman Cometh 
contains little materially new in the way of 
characterization or philosophy; and this state- 
ment only demonstrates the creativeness of 
the feat. 

In the general philosophy of Eugene O’ Neill, 


compacted of about three dozen long and short 
plays, you begin with an ordinary man or 
woman who has a simple goal. His goal seems 
easy to reach; his path is not thorny like the 
paths of Richard III to the throne, or Aga- 
memnon en route home, or Paula Tanqueray. 
He is not striving for ambitious and complex 
high places. All he wants is some obvious, 
close-at-hand happiness or peace of mind, 
sometimes only contentment or rest. 

His chief interference comes from obstacles 
within him, the inner ghosts of Freud, Jung, 
Nietzsche, Strindberg, Conrad, O’Neill. His 
lovers, friends, associates, incarnate enemies, 
environment, heredity, the society that en- 
compasses him — these he can readily over- 
come, dismiss or ignore: unless one or more of 
them possesses and directs the strain that sets 
up the sympathetic vibration inside him. 
‘Yank’ Smith could have gone on being ‘the 
hairy ape’ and believing that he ‘belonged’ in 
spite of everything, if he had not glared into 
Mildred Douglass’ eyes and ‘turned to stone.’ 

For that reason, O’ Neill had to select proto- 
types whose existence was rooted in brooding 
and uncertainty, whose paths were honey- 
combed with booby traps. On the surface they 
looked like normal people with normal fears. 
But deep down they had ingrown abnormal- 
ities and abnormal fears which complicated 
their every move. They knew this about them- 
selves. Thus, aspiration was their natural tend- 
ency and tragedy their daily expectation. 

Such a tribe are the Robert Mayos, the 
Anna Christies, the Billy Browns, the followers 
of Lazarus, the Nina Leedses, the Lavinia 
Mannons, even the Richard Millers. The dis- 
tance they have to travel to happiness, so short, 
becomes incalculable because of the ruggedness 
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of the obstacles along the way — dragons like 
passion, pride, one’s own dreams, superstition, 
the last necessary show of confidence. 

It is easy to see why the traditional Negro 
came so easily to O’Neill’s hands. (He did 
come easily: The Dreamy Kid was in O’Neill’s 
first batch of finished one-act plays.) Where in 
America could the master find a better model 
for his particular type of artistic creation? The 
traditional Negro, beset by ignorance and su- 
perstition and requiring a supreme show of 
courage, every minute, just to stay alive, was 
perfect for casting in the O’ Neill grand drama. 

In using the darker brother, Eugene O’ Neill, 
the artist, faced two tests. First was the depic- 
tion of this darker brother’s struggle against 
traditional forces. Second was the comparison 
of the traditional Negro with the real Negro in 
America who for almost a century has been 
undergoing the most rapid change of any 
American group in his process of integration 
and growth. One or both of these tests had 
washed out lots of accomplished white play- 
wrights and all of the Negro playwrights who 
began working on the theme at least ninety 
years ago. 


The Dreamy Kid was produced on October 
31, 1919 at the Playwrights’ Theatre, Province- 
town Playhouse, and published in the Janu- 
ary 1920 issue of THEATRE ARTS. It was directed 
by O’Neill himself. Its setting was contempor- 
ary New York, a Negro settlement district in 
Carmine Street. There were four characters: 
Mammy Saunders, a white-haired, withered, 
southern-born, religious (superstitious) grand- 
mother of ninety years, dying, but determined 
not to die until the arrival of her grandson; 
Abe, her grandson, the Dreamy Kid, well- 
built, good-looking, of light complexion, with 
hard, shifty eyes, scornful, defiant expression, 
cruel, snarling mouth, and flashily dressed; 
Ceely Ann, who nursed Mammy, age 50, 
stout, with gray, fat face; and Irene, young, 
good-looking, highly rouged and gaudily 
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dressed, obviously a ‘bad ’oman’ but one who 
would ‘go ter hell for Dreamy!’ 

Dreamy arrives, sliding cautiously in, ad- 
mits that he has ‘croaked’ a white man and 
says that he’s running the police gauntlet just 
to see Mammy. He and Mammy fawn over 
each other. Irene tells Dreamy the plain- 
clothes coppers are closing in on him, shows 
him one in the doorway across the street and 
pleads with him to move out at once. Simul- 
taneously Mammy, sensing Dreamy’s uneasi- 
ness, warns him not to leave before she dies. 
Two cops are now across the street. The 
Dreamy says: ‘Dey don’ git dis chicken alive! 
Lawd Jesus, no suh. Not de Dreamy!’ He sets 
up his barricade. 

Into the poetry of the moment, Mammy in- 
jects a new poetry. She tells the Dreamy how 
he got his name; how as a babe he lay under 
her care, his big eyes ‘Jest a-dreamin’ an’ a- 
dreamin’.’ Now the cops are on the stairs, 
though Dreamy says he can’t hear them. With 
his left hand, Dreamy holds Mammy’s hand; 
with his right, he points his big revolver toward 
the unseen menace. There are sounds from the 
stairs. Mammy takes his ‘Lawd Jesus, no suh!’ 
for a prayer and begs him to keep praying. 
There is another movement from the hallway 
as the curtain falls. 

This ending of O’Neill’s first play about the 
plight of the darker brother is by no means in- 
conclusive or tricky. The Dreamy’s dilemma 
and the dilemmas of his close associates are 
symbolic of the daily problems faced by Negro 
Americans, north as well as south. Dreamy 
was a killer because he was hunted, not just 
hunted because he was a killer. Hunted, 
bogged down by superstition, his courage 
stunted by religious fears, Dreamy was, a gen- 
eration ago, an archetype of many thousands 
of his race. And the play is propaganda of the 
highest order for these reasons: its symbol is 
clear and whole, it is presented absolutely in 
the spirit of the action and passion of the piece 
and it does not demean itself by puny solutions. 
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Dreamy’s blood son was Brutus Jones, the 
Emperor, a much more popular fellow. 
O’Neill’s growth is seen primarily in the fact 
that whereas the Dreamy Kid is a Negro in 
distress Jones is a human being in distress who 
chances to be a Negro. But in all essential re- 
spects Dreamy and Jones are the same; their 
early attempts to live honestly prove futile 
because of society’s reaction to their people; 
they go bad to protect themselves as hunted 
beings, and find themselves hunted a great deal 
more; their energy in resisting is so great and 
respected that they become leaders; and both, 
full of courage, meet their downfall through 
deeply imbedded fears and superstitions. 

It is safe to say that without the rehearsal of 
The Dreamy Kid, The Emperor Jones might have 
been far less powerful. O’Neill was not just 
interpreting sociological material. He was also 
learning the craft of drama, which sometimes 
means giving sociological material a theatrical 
display and force which enhances their power. 
In both plays, however, O’Neill ignored the 
realistic Negro and clung firmly to the psy- 
chology of the traditional Negro, as most white 
writers have done (Marc Connelly, for ex- 
ample, in his epic The Green Pastures ten years 
later). The realistic Negro, in Jones’ place, 
would have been less concerned with the reli- 
gious barriers he and his forefathers had faced 
and would have concentrated more on his ma- 
terialistic chances for success and escape. He 
would hardly have reduced the whole struggle 
to a three-cornered one between himself, his 
Lawd and ‘dem ha’nts.’ 

Yet if O’Neill had used the psychology of 
the realistic Negro, the outcome would have 
been the same. Though he is changing from a 
simple person with the primitive qualities most 
Americans still attribute to him (thanks to the 
moving pictures and the other slanderous ma- 
chines), the realistic Negro is still a man whose 
mind is choked with fears and complexes born 
of his daily life. Traditional or realistic, the 
Emperor Jones is a beaten man before he 
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starts. He has courage and he will fight; he 
does not anticipate an automatic defeat. But 
at present America has things arranged so 
that persons classed as Negro, one-tenth of 
herself, have no chance to win any funda- 
mental struggle. The American Negro rarely 
gets far enough even to do battle with the forces 
obstructing him. Instead he does battle with 
those things that stand between him and them 
in his own mind —‘dem ha’ nts,’ the little formless 
fears, the wonderful inconsistency of it all. For 
a great dramatic artist, who is deep and com- 
prehending and who takes the trouble to find 
this out (it is not obvious), the life of the Negro 
is a perfect set-up. 


Within five years more, Eugene O’ Neill had 
written a full-length drama about the darker 
brother which showed a great intellectual, 
though not a structural, advancement over 
The Emperor Jones. All God's Chillun Got Wings 
(1924) was ushered into existence with Paul 
Robeson in the lead role of Jim Harris and to 
the accompaniment of thunderous protests. 
Many ‘lovers of the drama’ openly decried 
this spectacle of miscegenation as an insult to 
the American stage. Others made flanking at- 
tacks against its performance because of pos- 
sible violations of law and order. Not since 
Bernard Shaw’s Mrs. Warren’s Profession and 
Ibsen’s Ghosts had such a clamor been raised. 

The clamor concerned itself with the purely 
accidental love affair between Jim Harris and 
Ella Downey; the real meaning of the play was 
blandly overlooked. It was an epochal mean- 
ing. For the first time on the American stage a 
dramatist, writing not as a sociologist, had 
presented the lowliest American aspiring to 
the loftiest American ideals. No longer was 
the darker brother on the defensive; this time 
he was out for blood and the stars. 

Jim was going to be a lawyer. He never got 
a chance to study law although law books were 
plentiful about him. He describes the sensa- 
tion within him on the occasion of his written 
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exams: “There’s a blank in my head — stu- 
pidity — I sit like a fool fighting to remember 
a little bit here, a little bit there — not enough 
to pass— not enough for anything — when 
I know it all!’ 

Ella, by gradually going mad at the every- 
day business of being a Negro’s white wife, 
helped Jim call attention to the whirling 
storms within himself. But so did Jim’s sympa- 
thetic mother and his race-conscious sister, 
who passed the white man’s examinations with 
honors. The little formless fears inside Jim 
were what whipped him, nothing else. The 
struggle between Jim and them was the only 
struggle of any size in All God’s Chillun. And 
when you finish reading or seeing the play, 
your amazement is that the Jims of this world 
can afford the luxury of wings at all! 


The aspiration of Jim Harris, like that of 
dozens of white characters in O’Neill’s pre- 
war plays, comes to a head in The Iceman Com- 
eth. The formula of Iceman seems to be: Man 
is a natural dreamer; he chooses or is chosen 
by a true dream; that dream is defeated; then 
man, because he must have a dream and can- 
not spiritually afford a true one, chooses a pipe 
dream; reality disillusions him of his pipe 
dream; he ends up with no dream; but because 
he cannot live without a dream of some kind 
he drifts into death. And so, the raucous chorus 
that sings ‘Dansons la Carmagnola’ at the end 
of The Iceman Cometh is a chorus of new ghosts. 
Those people had been dead since they learned 
that the liquor had stopped working. 

Joe Mott, ‘one-time proprietor of a Negro 
gambling house,’ was the only Negro among 
the eighteen habitues of Harry Hope’s junk 
shop, but he fits the formula. As he liked to 
point out, he was essentially white, and had 
often been so declared by people who were in 
a position to know. Here the Negro’s addic- 
tion to social depression, sleep, drink, shiftless- 
ness is not a sign of his race: it is his union card 
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in a general society. He eats, jokes and pipe- 
dreams with the rest, and Hickey shakes his 
hand as he does the hand of everyone. Joe 
Mott belongs. 

Where he seems to set himself or be set apart 
from the others, you will notice only an appar- 
ent difference. When he ‘don’t stand for “nig- 
ger” from nobody,’ or vows to separate himself 
from ‘white man’s bad luck,’ or raises a bread 
knife against Chuck and Rocky, he is doing 
nothing different in degree from the things 
done by the others when their feeling of impo- 
tence gets them riled. 

Like all others under Hickey’s spell Joe Mott 
has aspired, and has died because his aspira- 
tion was not good enough. He is tricked with 
the others into struggling after Death has 
seized him: that is, he moves to return to the 
locale and atmosphere of his salad days but 
returns to Harry’s within twenty-four hours; 
and then, like all the others, knows he’s dead 
for good. 

Thus Joe Mott is given equality of struggle, 
aspiration and failure, according to his con- 
stitutional rights. None of the equalities is 
more terribly important. The macabre stage 
at the end of Jceman has meaning because in 
the throes of aspiration men have died. It has 
greater meaning than usual because here, for 
once in America, and still within the sociologi- 
cal art of the stage, a Negro has aspired and 
died on terms of equality. Such an end por- 
tends somewhere a bright beginning. 

O’Neill is not yet the full-bodied dramatist 
the darker brother in America has been hoping 
for. He mixes the traditional and realistic 
Negro unjustifiably; he hangs on grimly, and 
unnecessarily, to some of the cruelly belittling 
elements of the plantation tradition. But he is 
a poet of democracy. He has strengthened the 
sinews of the drama. He has given the darker 
brother a run for his money. One of these days, 
who knows, he may even awaken a Negro 
dramatist who can tell his true story himself. 
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FINIAN’S SECOND YEAR 


Featured performers have come and gone, but Finian’s Rainbow has not lost its 
savor after a full year on Broadway. The poetry of Jo Mielziner’s settings and 
the zest and naturalness with which Michael Kidd’s dances grow out of plot 
and action conspire to produce a mood of fantasy which persists despite the 
cast changes inevitable in a long-run musical. 
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FAR HARBOUR: A ‘NEW LYRIC DRAMA 


The commissioning and production of experimental works in the field of lyric 
drama is one of the principal purposes of the Ballet Society. Last year the 
society found, somewhat to its surprise, that it had achieved a commercial as 
well as an artistic success. The double bill of operas by Gian-Carlo Menotti 
The Telephone and The Medium, moved out from under the Ballet Society’s shel- 
tering wing to attain a run of six months on Broadway, and it is now touring 
successfully across the country. It is still too early to know whether the 1948 
production, presented in mid-January in the Hunter College Playhouse under 
Leon Barzin’s baton, will repeat the success of the Menotti works. Entitled 
Far Harbour, the new piece has a score by Baldwin Bergerson, a libretto by 
William Archibald and decors by Horace Armistead. The February Ballet 
Society program will include two ballet premieres, The Triumph of Bacchus 
and Ariadne (Rieti-Balanchine-Cagli) and Lady Hamilton (Colman-Dollar). 
Beauty and the Beast (Haieff-Balanchine-Francés) is scheduled for March, and 
the long-awaited Stravinsky-Balanchine-Tchelitchew Orpheus will be given 
in the closing bill in April. 
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The Mirror of India 


Mowte-Making Across the World, V 


KHWAJA AHMAD ABBAS 


A ART, however formal, ‘unreal’ or ‘escap- 
ist’ it may be, reflects social reality. Even 
its escapism or decadent formalism may be a 
reflection of the state of a national culture 
arrested in its natural development. The 
cinema, though by no means a folk-art, is yet 
the most popular of all histrionic or repre- 
sentational arts in present-day India. To mil- 
lions and millions of common people it repre- 
sents the only contact with any kind of culture, 
the only means of visual education, the only 
diversion, the only source of color and gaiety 
and romance in an otherwise hopelessly mo- 
notonous existence. As such it influences the 
lives and attitudes of vast masses and, being 
directly dependent on their patronage, is 
influenced by their collective tastes and tem- 
peraments, their prejudices, their aspirations. 
That is why in India as elsewhere the film, 
crude and commercialized as it is, yet manages 
to reflect the mood and the temper of the 
people and to echo their murmurings of social 
protest as well as their softly-hummed senti- 
mental melodies. 

One of the first things a foreigner notices 
about Indian films is that they are too long — 
though none has yet beaten the record of Gone 
With the Wind in this respect, and during the 
war governmental control had reduced the 
length of every Indian film to 11,000 feet. The 
tempo of story development in an Indian film 
is slower than in the Hollywood counterpart. 
This criticism, however, applies not to film- 
making alone but to a whole way of life. 
Indian films are slow because Indian life is 
slow, and as a mirror of this life they uncon- 
sciously and inevitably reflect it. If you have 


ever seen a bullock-cart creaking along a 
village path and compared its speed with that 
of astreamlined express train, or contrasted the 
quick nervous movements of a cigarette being 
lighted, puffed and discarded with the unhur- 
ried ritual of a gurgling hookah (smoking pipe) 
being passed from one to the other in the vil- 
lage Chaupal (meeting house), the point is 
clear. Indian films will acquire the nervous 
tension and mounting tempo of a Hollywood 
thriller only when the impact of industrialism 
has created the same psychological atmos- 
phere here as in England and America. 

We are inclined to take human relations 
more seriously than the sophisticated charac- 
ters of the average Hollywood picture. Family 
ties are still strong in India and modern youth 
has yet to win his right to happiness and 
freedom as an individual. Having been ac- 
quainted with suffering on a mass scale for too 
long — famine, pestilence, tyranny, the indig- 
nities of foreign rule, the frustration of too 
rigid a social system—we are somewhat 
morbidly fascinated by tragedy. We have an 
unhealthy desire to see not only martyrdom 
but frustration reflected on the screen. Per- 
haps it consoles our frustrated selves to look 
noble and self-sacrificing in our own eyes. 

Unlike Hollywood, the Indian movie 
producer generally finds films with tragic 
themes more profitable at the box-office than 
flippant musicals or comedies. Devdas (1935), 
the first popular film to deal with social 
reality, was a moving story of a young man 
frustrated in love, drinking himself to death. 
Unexpected (1937), directed by V. Shantaram, 
whose Shakuntala and Journey of Doctor Kotnis 
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are scheduled for American release, was a 
realistic presentation of the problem of a 
spirited girl forced into an unwelcome mar- 
riage with an old man. The phenomenal 
success of Doctor Kotnis, a story based on the 
real-life martyrdom of an Indian doctor in 
China, also underlines the point that tragedy 
is no bar to box-office appeal in India. 
Having been the victims of injustice, we are 
fascinated by stories that tell of great deeds of, 
or valiant struggles for, justice. Not only is 
this a perennially popular theme in Indian 
films but whenever we scent it in foreign pic- 
tures, as in The Life of Emile Zola or Viva Villa, 
we flock to it in tens of thousands. Besides 
films of religious appeal or those dealing with 
emotional frustration, the themes of social 
justice, the struggle for freedom and the 
realization of democratic ideals provide assured 
popular response. Pukar (1939), a spectacular 
historical film, dealt with the sense of justice 
of the Mughal Emperor Jehangir. Jzzat (1938) 
dramatized the struggle of an aboriginal tribe 
(like the American Indians) against oppressive 
land-owners. Mill (1934) was the first film on 
the labor-capital conflict, and Chhaya (1934) 
was the first popular picture to indict social 
and economic inequality. Achhut Kanya (1936), 
which told of the daughter of an untouchable, 
Achhut (1938) and Dharmatma (1935) were 
among the first films to rouse the people 
against the injustice of the caste system. 
Being people in a stage of transition from 
medievalism to modernism, from feudalism to 
industrialism, from foreign rule to freedom, 
we are, consciously or subconsciously, pre- 
occupied with all sorts of political, social, 
economic, emotional problems. Caste and un- 
touchability; widow remarriage (in such pic- 
tures as Bari Didi, a poignant and subtle piece 
based on the work of the famous Bengali 
author, Sarat Chatterji); parental interference 
with young people’s lives and loves; unem- 
ployment, famines and the economic ruina- 
tion of the peasantry: all these problems and 
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many more have been dealt with by the 
writers and directors of the Indian screen. 
Indeed, there is almost not a single popular 
Indian film which has not had a serious social 
or emotional subject. R 

But, shrewd businessmen as they are, Indian 
producers have learned to mix this serious 
content with entertainment. They know the 
people are starved of romance and glamour in 
their personal lives, so they have supplied 
these ingredients in their films, invariably at 
the cost of realism and integrity. Analysis 
reveals that, barring an occasional cycle of 
boy-meets-girl films, it is the triple combina- 
tion of sentimental appeal, contemporary 
social relevance and good ‘catchy’ songs which 
spells box-office triumph. Of these three ele- 
ments, song perhaps is the most important, 
since average films like Khazanchi (1940), which 
was an adaptation of The Way of All Flesh, and 
Rattan (1945), a variation on the frustrated 
love theme, were hits purely on the strength of 
their popular songs. 

The Indians are perhaps the most (and also 
perhaps the last) religious people in the world. 
Early films, therefore, had religious or mytho- 
logical themes. The first native film was 
inspired by an American movie on the life of 
Christ! Since then some of the best of our 
movie hits have been in this category. Ram 
Raj, which was taken to America by its 
director, Vijay Bhat, is a good example. Films 
based on the lives of popular saints have 
been highly successful and it is interesting to 
observe a humanitarian sub-motif being intro- 
duced in these stories of the Men of God. This 
has been partly because many a saint in India 
(as doubtless elsewhere) has been a man of 
the people, and partly because of the latent 
urge of the people for the reinterpretation of 
religion in human terms. Thus Tukaram, an 
inexpensively produced Marathi film, achieved 
a record by running continuously for over 
sixty weeks in Bombay City alone, not merely 
because of its religious appeal but because 





the writer and director had stressed the human 
rather than the spiritual qualities of the saint. 

As in all countries which have a present 
fraught with discontent and misery, we in 
India have been fascinated by romanticized 
versions of the ‘glorious past.’ ‘Ancient India 
in all its pristine glory’ is a frequently used 
catch-line to advertise these so-called ‘costume’ 
films which offer escape from the problems of 
today into proud contemplation of yesterday. 
Hardly a king, queen, hero or knight-errant of 
history has escaped the attention of the film 
producers and even today, other qualities be- 
ing equal, a spectacular historical work can be 
more popular than a modern ‘social’ film. But 
here too one can see the tendency to reinter- 
pret the past in terms of the present. Many a 
historical theme has been used as an allegory 
on burning contemporary issues like freedom 
and unity. And even in the worst days of 
British censorship, the censors have been 
powerless to ban anti-imperialist propaganda 
when presented in the garb of a historical film 
or even of a mythological fantasy. 

Thus, in a picture called Wahaan (1938), a 
story of prehistoric times was given contempo- 
rary relevance by the dramatic presentation of 
the common people’s revolt against tyranny 
and oppression. Jwala (1938), another gilded 
fantasy, was a less artistic but equally pointed 
slant on imperialism and dictatorship. Even in 
ordinary ‘stunt thrillers,’ in which a lot of rid- 
ing and shooting goes on against the Ruritanian 
background of political intrigue in an imagi- 
nary feudal state, there are sentiments of pa- 
triotism and democracy worked into the crude 
dramatic patterns. 

The preponderance of songs has been the 
most exasperating feature of Indian films for 
westerners (and westernized Indians) who are 
accustomed to expect songs only in musicals. 
In India there are no non-musical films. Songs 
are an inevitable and integral part of every 
one of the approximately two hundred films 
in about six languages produced every year. 


THE MIRROR OF INDIA 


The commercial (and therefore primary) rea- 
son is that the cinema in India has developed 
into an omnibus entertainment for millions of 
uprooted peasants and villagers who have lost 
their rich tradition of folk-song and folk-dance 
and have found nothing to substitute for it in 
the cities and towns. We have no operas, 
ballets or music halls, and hardly a stage. To 
most of us, the cinema is all these rolled into 
one; we expect it to give us music, comedy, 
tragedy, the vicarious thrills of romance, a 
taste of beauty and glamour otherwise lacking 
in our lives. 

Apart from this, however, we should remem- 
ber that according to the strictly Indian con- 
ceptions of romance the love urge, in its ful- 
filment and frustration alike, has been tradi- 
tionally expressed in song. Again, through 
religious musical expressions like kirtans bhajans, 
hymns and gawwalis, the song is woven into 
the fabric of Indian life more intimately than 
perhaps anywhere else in the world. 

Produced for a small market (there are as 
yet no cinemas for the eighty percent village 
population of India), and therefore on a 
strictly limited budget, the Indian film can- 
not have the technical finish of Hollywood 
productions. For a long time the Indian screen 
remained in a crude stage because of the re- 
luctance of the intelligentsia to associate. with 
the uneducated professional entertainers who 
once monopolized the studios. But things have 
been steadily changing and today the cultural 
level of film workers — among artists and tech- 
nicians as well as writers — is as high as, if not 
higher than, in other countries. The result is a 
considerable advance both in technique and 
in artistic presentation. Even if the average 
product is still of a low standard, the best 
Indian pictures can easily stand comparison 
with American, British, Russian or French pic- 
tures. But they have to be judged as Indian 
films, produced primarily for Indian audiences, 
reflecting the mood and the temper and the 
tastes of Indians. 
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Sopranos and Dancers 


CECIL SMITH 


oO Farrar or Bori or 
Ponselle enslaves the 
patrons of today’s Metro- 
politan Opera. Gone is the 
urgency with which members of the audience 
used to discuss the prima donnas, assessing 
their merits and demerits and ranging one 
favorite against another. Nowadays, half the 
Metropolitan audience is essentially theatre- 
minded and complains continually of the 
crudity with which most of the operas are 
mounted, compared to everyday Broadway 
standards — clearly a hopeless complaint since 
the odds are against any sweeping reformation 
of the Metropolitan’s methods of staging as 
long as present high costs continue. The other 
half of the audience is symphony-minded, and 
objects because the orchestra does not sound 
like the Philadelphia or the vocal ensemble like 
the Collegiate Chorale. 

Yet actually the Metropolitan is not as 
bereft of persuasive and capable leading so- 
pranos as the current lack of talk about them 
would suggest. To be sure, nobody with any 
memory can deny that the general quality of 
singing has declined since the days when an 
Alda or a Rethberg or an Easton could be ex- 
pected to appear almost any evening. But even 
so, managerial opportunism and repeated mis- 
judgments in casting do not prevent a good 
many excellent individual performances from 
emerging in the course of a season; and in the 
soprano branch of the company the level of 
vocalism on the whole seems to be slowly im- 
proving rather than deteriorating. 

Now that Zinka Milanov has decided to 
stay in Europe, the more dramatic roles of the 
Italian repertory are the ones most precariously 
covered by the present supply of sopranos. 
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The Opera 


in Review 


Only one artist, Daniza Llitsch, sings these 
roles with unfailing distinction. An importa- 
tion from Yugoslavia at the end of last season, 
Miss Ilitsch has already become an important 
— and, at the moment, completely indispensa- 
ble — member of the company. Her big, solid 
voice can ride the crest of a climax; it is fo- 
cused sharply enough in the middle register to 
cut through orchestra and ensemble; and its 
low tones are more ample than any since 
Ponselle’s. Much of the time she delivers the 
melody with a long, sweeping line, impetu- 
ously accented, but always conceived, as with 
Muzio or Ponselle, in terms of sustained legato. 
Her vibrant pianissimo extends securely to 
high B, and throughout the entire range her 
tone can take on many nuances of color. 
Though the natural texture of her voice is 
less blandishing than Milanov’s, she shows 
the constant mark of a more authoritative 
traditional schooling in the interpretation of 
her roles. 

Three defects, however, stand in the way 
of Miss Ilitsch’s full success and often result in 
lukewarm press criticisms. When she pushes 
it too hard, her voice tends to slip out of focus 
and sound like ugly talking. Her climactic 
high C is inevitably edgy and unpleasant and 
this stridency occasionally invades other parts 
of the voice. And unfortunately she does not 
present an attractive visual picture, for she has 
not developed what Europeans call ‘plastique’ 
to overcome the disadvantage of a dumpy, 
awkward body. These flaws must be seen in 
proper perspective, however, for in the main 
she is a distinguished artist. In the fourth act 
of La Gioconda, one of the cruelest test passages, 
and in the midnight scene by the gibbet in 
A Masked Ball, she achieves a tragic intensity 
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no other contemporary Metropolitan soprano 
can command. 

Stella Roman, Miss Ilitsch’s alternate in 
the same repertory, seems to be following 
Elisabeth Rethberg’s unhappy example in 
undertaking music too heavy for her essentially 
lyric voice. When she sings lightly enough the 
result is often exquisite, for like Miss Ilitsch she 
understands what a true legato is. But the last 
time I heard her—in A Masked Ball—she went 
at the music too punchily about two-thirds of 
the time, and her voice wobbled unmercifully. 
Under the exactions of such operas as this, her 
singing simply does not stand up, and she 
should turn back to Mimi in La Bohtme and 
Desdemona in Otello, both of which she sings 
beautifully. Until the management finds an- 
other spinto or dramatic soprano, however, she 
will presumably be forced to continue in the 
wrong parts. Perhaps the arrival of Pia Tassi- 
nari, whose debut took place too late for con- 
sideration here, will release her from these un- 
suitable duties. 


For the less vehement Italian operas and 
also for the French lyric dramas the Metropoli- 
tan has a much larger array of prima donnas, 
for nearly every feminine singer seems to be a 
lyric soprano these days. By far the most ac- 
complished singer of lyric roles — both Italian 
and French — is the Brazilian soprano Bidu 
Sayao, who not long ago celebrated her tenth 
anniversary with the company. A delightful 
actress in parts calling for either pathos or 
coquetry, Miss Sayao’s winsomeness and re- 
finement of taste have made her the successor 
to Lucrezia Bori as Manon, Juliette and 
Mélisande; she is unequalled as Zerlina in 
Mozart’s Don Giovanni and Suzanna in The 
Marriage of Figaro; her Mimi is by far the 
loveliest to be heard in this country. Almost 
alone among Metropolitan singers, Miss Sayao 
sings with the apparent artlessness which con- 
ceals both complete technical discipline and 
the pruning down of interpretation to its most 
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communicative essentials. Though her voice 
sounds a bit worn from a decade of singing in a 
house too big for it, her performances are 
still unmixed blessings, for the audience can 
sit back confidently, knowing everything will 
come out as it was intended to. 

Licia Albanese, for many seasons one of the 
busiest Metropolitan sopranos, has not entirely 
recovered from the illness which interrupted 
her career for several months last year. Never 
gifted with great imagination, she could never- 
theless be counted on to sing clearly, precisely 
and energetically. But her voice has not much 
character or much definition except in the 
upper octave, and even here she produces each 
tone in just one way, so that everything sounds 
essentially alike. Now that she is uncertain 
about her vocal production she is not par- 
ticularly interesting to hear, since her whole 
claim to distinction has always lain in her 
purely factual competence. 

The most popular soprano of all, of course, 
is Lily Pons. Except that she invariably sells 
out the house to movie fans who otherwise 
never attend the opera, she is the least valua- 
ble soprano in the company. She has learned 
no new role since The Daughter of the Regiment 
in 1940, and lately her appearances have been 
reduced to a dreary round of Lucias, Lakmés 
and Gildas. There is no gainsaying her dainti- 
ness of bearing or the pretty quality of the tiny 
sound she produces with the gleaming surface 
of a voice which once had some core to it. But 
even the coloratura roles are not meant to be 
whispered throughout. A Pons performance is 
about as satisfactory as an entire meal of ex- 
tremely mild, delicate apple jelly. 

Dorothy Kirsten, who began her career in 
small roles seven years ago as the protegee of 
Grace Moore, has been steadily improving her 
position. This season Gustave Charpentier’s 
Louise was revived to provide an important 
opportunity for her. It came along a year or 
two too soon, for as yet Miss Kirsten has not 
grasped more than the rudiments of acting, 
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Gustave Charpentier, 
composer of Louise. 


Drawn by B. F. Dolbin. 


and her voice is still too young to ride firmly 
over Charpentier’s excitable orchestra. Her 
Louise was an immature effort rather than a 
failure, however, and its lack of projection will 
not jeopardize her future. Fortunately she can 
sing effortlessly and flawlessly, with spangled 
top notes and a generally dependable sense of 
style, and she has already shown that La 
Bohime, La Traviata and Madame Butterfly are 
within her abilities. 

Eleanor Steber, the best known of the 
younger American sopranos, is passing through 
a crucial and dangerous period. Her reputa- 
tion has rested chiefly upon the vocal ease and 
serenity of her Countess in The Marriage of 
Figaro and Sophie in Der Rosenkavalier. Now her 
voice is becoming larger and she no longer 
knows exactly how to handle it. When she 
reverts to the gentler kind of production in the 
closing duet of Der Rosenkavalier or in Pamina’s 
aria in The Magic Flute (an opera she added to 
her repertory just before Christmas) her singing 
is still spotless and deeply affecting. But she 
seems to be crowding her voice a good deal, 
creating a disturbing impression of strain and 
violating the pitch frequently. The attempt to 
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achieve a more theatricalized delivery helps 
her, however, to be a more volatile personality 
on the stage, and many challenging adventures 
lie ahead of her when she straightens out her 
purely technical problems. 

Nadine Conner is in a way the most disap- 
pointing American soprano at the Metropoli- 
tan. Her singing is enchanting in its purity and 
sweetness, but she has no enthusiasm. Her 
Pamina, to cite a single example, is really bet- 
ter sung throughout than Miss Steber’s, but 
neither the music nor the part seems to touch 
her personally. Don José in Carmen wouid be a 
milksop not to desert so inanimate a Micaéla 
as Miss Conner. She gives the impression that 
she does not really want to be an operatic 
singer, that fate has imposed a career upon her 
which she passively accepts, but does not really 
want. If she ever decides that she does want it, 
she is intrinsically qualified to rise toward the 
level of Edith Mason and Queena Mario. 


Sometimes the Metropolitan management 
appears to be playing favorites. Nowhere does 
this charge seem better warranted than in the 
coloratura repertory. Patrice Munsel, a way- 
ward and shockingly undisciplined singer, 
trades largely on superficial personal charm 
and a naturally brilliant voice, and receives 
nearly all the assignments which ought more 
reasonably to go to Josephine Antoine, a sub- 
stantial and altogether pleasing artist. Rose 
Bampton, an admirable Donna Anna in Don 
Giovanni, has seen the part awarded to Regina 
Resnik, whose musical intentions are good, 
but who simply cannot vocalize the upper 
reaches of the Mozart score. Manon is Elen 
Dosia’s best role, but it went to Miss Albanese, 
who made a failure of it; though French opera 
is her speciality, Miss Dosia so far has appeared 
only in Puccini’s Tosca, an opera in which the 
management from the first must have ex- 
pected Pia Tassinari to outshine her. 

In the Wagner music dramas less monkey 
business goes on in casting, for at best there are 





not enough sopranos around. Helen Traubel 
remains the mainstay of the Ring and Tristan 
casts, for no other soprano — certainly not 
Erna Schlueter, brought over from Germany 
with disastrous results — has challenged her. 
In spite of her immense, ungainly figure, Miss 
Traubel retains her hold over her audiences, 
for she sings warmly and from the heart. Un- 
happily her high notes are disappearing swiftly. 
The ‘Ho-yo-to-ho’ cry in Die Walkiire is dif- 
ficult for her and the high Cs in Tristan and 
Sieg fried are impossible. Last winter she was in 
bad voice more than the unwritten law allows, 
and it seemed obvious that she had begun to 
wear herself out by singing too much. As I 
write she has not yet sung at the Metropolitan 
this season; I hope to have a more cheerful re- 
port next month. 

When Miss Traubel is away on her concert 
tours, Astrid Varnay automatically takes over 
her position. Miss Varnay’s virtues and her 
faults are those which have been familiar in a 
dozen Wagnerian sopranos over the years. Her 
intelligence is keen and her musicianship 
thorough; her stage deportment falls easily and 
naturally into the accustomed stereotypes; in 
an overall way she is convincing in everything 
she undertakes. But her full voice is unsteady, 
and it is often necessary to guess which of 
two adjoining pitches she means to choose. 
When the orchestra is going full tilt, the im- 
pact of her voice is impressive, but Wagner also 
leaves a great many exposed spots in which the 
vagaries of tone production are not covered 
up, and in these spots Miss Varnay can be a 
real trial. At least she always gets through an 
opera with unfailing self-command, however, 
and her superior understanding of music at 
least implies an artistic stature Miss Traubel to 
some extent lacks. 


Irene Jessner, a competent but unexciting 
singer of standard German training, seems to 
have no parts left except the Marschallin in 
Der Rosenkavalier and the First Lady in The 
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Magic Flute, though her Elisabeth in Tann- 
ha@user would surely strike a more acceptable 
vocal average than Miss Varnay’s. Polyna 
Stoska, newly added to the company, has sung 
one performance as Elisabeth, which I did not 
hear, and two as Eva in Die Meistersinger, mak- 
ing the role for once sound as youthful as it 
should, but not always maintaining an intense 
enough resonance to carry over the orchestra. 

Jarmila Novotna, who is a compelling 
actress, a beautiful woman and an admirable 
musician, has been far too careless about her 
vocal method. Except in soft passages, her 
voice now sounds disagreeably strained most 
of the time. This is an unhappy upshot of a 
particularly delightful and versatile artist’s 
career, for if only her tones fell more agreeably 
on the ear she could still bring distinction to 
the Metropolitan in an unusual range of roles, 
from her touchingly acted Violetta in La 
Traviata to her patrician Pamina in The Magic 
Flute. 


I FULFILMENT of a com- 
mission from Ballet 
Theatre, George Balan- 
chine has choreographed 
a brilliant display piece, Theme and Variations, 
to the long and flashy finale of Tschaikowsky’s 
third orchestral suite, in G major. The new 
ballet, which had an instant and resounding 
success at its premiere in the City Center, 
illustrates Mr. Balanchine’s ready practicality. 
Ballet Theatre needed an additional showcase 
for its two most decorative dancers, Alicia 
Alonso and Igor Youskevitch. The solo parts of 
Theme and Variations are consequently calcu- 
lated to draw upon and enhance the particular 
feats and qualities of movement in which these 
dancers are happiest, both singly and as a duo. 

A less assured choreographer than Mr. 
Balanchine might easily have been led astray 
by so commercial an assignment. The miracle 
of Theme and Variations is that although it is 
plainly intended for mass consumption it never 
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relaxes the exaction of taste which has marked 
his contributions to the more private repertory 
of the Ballet Society. The ballet starts unas- 
sumingly with a statement of the initial theme 
by the soloists, followed by quietly formal group 
variations by an ensemble of eight dancers. 
All the early variations maintain great re- 
straint, in anticipation of the lyric expressive- 
ness of the adagio of Miss Alonso and Mr. 
Youskevitch, which reveals the apparently in- 
exhaustible fund of fresh and affecting de- 
signs Mr. Balanchine can invent. This pas de 
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wy 





o ‘A dancer’ by 

Nik Krevitsky 
deux, one of the finest of the choreographer’s 
entire career, leads into a glittering finale 
introducing the entire corps de ballet for the 
first time, in which the distinguishing feature 
of the polonaise — the dip on the third beat of 
the measure — gives a constant lilt to the 
shifting and complex patterns of the stageful 
of dancers. Theme and Variations would be a 
virtually perfect totality if some other setting 
had been provided than the bilious and heavily 
rococo affair by Woodman Thompson, which 
does its best to overpower the movement of the 
performers. 
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The Ballet Theatre season provided no other 
novelty. Jerome Robbins’ choice little duet, 
Summer Day (first presented by the American- 
Soviet Music Society last spring and described 
in the July 1947 issue of THEATRE ARTS), was 
added to the repertory, with John Kriza and 
Ruth Ann Koesun taking over charmingly the 
roles originally danced by Mr. Robbins and 
Annabelle Lyon. A revised version of Princess 
Aurora, incorporating some dances from The 
Sleeping Beauty not included in the traditional 
Aurora’s Wedding, enabled the company to use 
once more the handsome scenery conceived by 
Michel Baronoff after designs of Léon Bakst. 

In Princess Aurora, and in much of the rest of 
the standard repertory, Ballet Theatre’s en- 
semble failed to live up to the high standard of 
last year’s performances. Apparently there was 
not enough time on tour to train the many 
new members of the corps adequately in preci- 
sion and unity of style. Furthermore, a general 
emptiness of presentation robbed the ‘classic’ 
ballets of much of their meaning. In the 
Thirties, the original Ballet Russe de Monte 
Carlo understood the stylistic niceties which 
differentiate Les Sylphides from Swan Lake, and 
the perceptiveness of Alexandra Danilova pre- 
serves at least the remnants of such distinctions 
as this in the present Monte Carlo group. 
But to Ballet Theatre each of the older ballets 
is merely something to be done prettily, but al- 
ways in the same manner. Since Antony ‘Tudor 
keeps his own works — notably Pillar of Fire - 
in top shape, it is evident that the company 
needs a maitre de ballet capable of restoring a 
comparable definitiveness to the older works. 
With its range from Undertow and Fancy Free 
to Swan Lake and Princess Aurora, Ballet The- 
atre has the best balanced repertory of any 
group within recent memory, but it needs to 
insure equally appropriate and revealing per- 
formances throughout this entire range. 

José Lim6n’s recital, with Pauline Koner 
as the featured assisting artist, was the most 
distinguished modern dance event of the early 
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Iva Kitchell in a precarious moment. 


winter, for it possessed the dual advantage of 


his firm yet flexible dancing and Doris Hum- 
phrey’s admirable choreography. The one new 
composition, Day on Earth (to Aaron Copland’s 
Piano Sonata), is not Miss Humphrey’s great- 
est success, for the music lasts longer than it 
ought to for the most economical realization of 
the subject matter of the dance. It is a cycle of 
man’s existence, from young love through mar- 
riage and parenthood to death. A delightful, 
unaffected child, Melisa Nicolaides, shared 
responsibilities with Mr. Lim6én, Miriam Pan- 
dor (the Young Girl) and Letitia Ide (the 
Woman); at the end the three adults were 
covered by the veil of death as the child stood 
alone facing the future. Except for its re- 
dundancy, the dance is effectively organized, 
and requires of Mr. Lim6én a more complete 
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and communicative use of his body than any 
except the last of the three familiar items in the 
program — Mr. Limén’s own version for three 
dancers of the Vivaldi-Bach Concerto in D 
Minor and Miss Humphrey’s witty if superficial 
Story of Mankind and beautiful Lament for Ignacio 
Sanchez Mejias. The Lament, based on Lorca’s 
poem, is the most poignant combination of 
poetry and dance since Martha Graham’s 
Letter to the World. 

Merce Cunningham’s recital at the Hunter 
College auditorium was very nearly a total 
disappointment, despite John Cage’s music 
and the avant-garde air of everything from the 
typography of the programs to the inchoate 
pieces themselves. Mr. Cunningham is tech- 
nically superb, especially in the virtuosity of 
his leg movement, but the chef d’oeuvre of the 
evening, Dromenon, with six women as agitated 
foils for his manly domination, went on forever 
without much form or sense. 





Miss Kitchell, caught in flight above, satirizes the grim en- 
thustasm of some modern dancers in Soul In Search. 
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TANAQUIL LE CLERQ AND MARIA TALLCHIEF in Balanchine’s 
Sinfonie Concertante for the Ballet Society. 
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THEME AND VARIATIONS: George Balanchine’s latest contribution to 
the Ballet Theatre repertory. 
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A New Method of Dance Notation 


ALWIN NIKOLAIS 


HISTORY of dance is tradition. There is 
I virtually no written record or exact knowl- 
edge of what dance has been in the past. It 
has failed to store its accomplishments; its 
library is meagre, almost non-existent. 

In music we have access through printed 
scores to the accumulated wealth of nearly 
every period from early counterpoint to pres- 
ent-day atonality. In painting thousands of 
galleries and museums provide storehouses for 
original works and good reproductions. But 
dance knows its past only from occasional 
sketches, paintings and photographs, statically 
showing one posture from a composition that 
originally consisted of hundreds, and from 
word pictures which are appreciative rather 
than technically precise. Each performance of 
a dance is a swan song, unrecorded and lost to 
posterity except in the undependable memory 
of those who participated or attended. 

In recent years a good many motion pictures 
of dancing have been made. These, however, 
are no more a storing up of the actual creation 
than a phonograph record is a recording of a 
composition in and of itself; each is an account 
of a particular performance or interpretation. 
And the dance film suffers from the reduction 
of three-dimensional movement to a two- 
dimensional area, much as recorded music 
suffers from the loss of auditory perspective. 
Thus any dance film frequently distorts the 
original action except when that action is 
specifically conceived in terms of the limita- 
tions of the cinema medium. The importance 
of the dance film to the enthusiast is obvious, 
but the professional dancer or student of danc- 


ing needs a detailed score of some kind, just 
as the conductor needs the score of a symphony. 

By reducing a composition into the skeletal, 
impersonal form of a score, musical notation 
demands a new interpretation and a new vi- 
tality each tire the work is read, a re-creation 
of the piece through the particular artistic 
concepts of the individual performer. Any at- 
tempt merely to reproduce the composition 
from an already interpreted source inevitably 
results in sterility. The intermediary interpre- 
tation rather than the original creation be- 
comes the source of understanding. Like the 
musician, the dancer should be able to go to 
the original text in order to derive his personal 
interpretation from it. But he cannot, for no 
original is available to him. 

Before the time of Isadora Duncan methods 
of notating dance were devised which served 
to record the limited and standardized dance 
movements of the day. None of these systems, 
however, was enlarged to serve the wide, free 
range of action introduced by Isadora. After 
her contributions had become a part of general 
dance vocabulary, any system, to be inclusive, 
had to account for the full movement possi- 
bilities of the human body. It was Rudolph von 
Laban who made the most exhaustive analysis 
toward that end. Having devised a science of 
movement, he also devised a method of writing 
equally as inclusive. Although his system of 
notation gained more ground than any others, 
for several reasons it is used comparatively 
little. The symbols he chose are cumbersome; 
their inflexibility and bulk make a formidable 
picture. Furthermore the exponents of his 


Alwin Nikolais has spent ten years developing the system of dance notation out- 
lined in this article. Both a dancer and a teacher of dance theory and practice, 
he is on the faculties of New York University and the Hanya Holm School. 
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system have not progressed along a path that 
provokes its widespread use. Yet von Laban’s 
research constituted a significant advance in 
that it looked upen movement as a science 
capable of being recorded. This science, 
given dramatic and dance life mainly by Mary 
Wigman in Europe and Hanya Holm in this 
country, has provided us with an analytic 
knowledge that assists greatly in any effort to 
make dance literate. 

It is of course impossible to compensate for 
the neglect of centuries, but with our present 
knowledge there is no reason why we cannot 
use some system of writing in order to begin to 
create a library of choreographic records of 
our own day. To accomplish this we need to 
accept a workable system of notation and make 
it the standard equipment of every dancer, 
choreographer and dance educator regardless 
of the style, school or idiom he favors. This 
article outlines such a system of dance nota- 
tion. Used intelligently, the system can provide 
the means of starting a library for study and 
performance. 


Choroscript, as the system is called, is a 
method of notating body action on the two- 
dimensional surface of a sheet of paper in a way 
which permits its reinterpretation into move- 
ment without distortion or loss of the choreog- 
rapher’s intention. The method makes use of 
symbols representing actions and attitudes of 
the human body. Much as a motion picture 
creates the illusion of motion by flashing 
quickly consecutive still pictures, so this nota- 
tion in written symbols shows body movement 
arrested at similar fixed points. The nature of 
activity in time and space is indicated in such a 
way that all aspects of the three-dimensional 
action are laid out on a two-dimensional sur- 
face. In other words, Choroscript represents 
the freezing of action at certain points so se- 
lected and so indicated that the symbols, read 
consecutively, give a clear and complete ac- 
count of the movement. 
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The action of the human body rests upon 
four basic factors, all of which are integral and 
inseparable: (1) the nature of the body as a 
moving entity; (2) the space in which the body 
exists and moves; (3) the time in which the 
movement takes place; (4) the dynamic en- 
ergies behind the movement. Choroscript pro- 
vides a pattern of these factors — a standard- 
ized measurement and analysis of the kinetic 
body and of space, time and dynamics, enabling 
everyone to derive a uniform meaning from the 
written symbols representing any action. 


The body itself is capable of movement 
either in its entirety or in isolated components. 
It must first be analyzed in terms of its various 
movable units before the totality of its move- 
ment can be understood. These units fall into 
two main groups: the trunk (pelvis, chest, 
right shoulder and left shoulder) and the ex- 
tremities (head, arms and legs, and their various 
minor parts). All these units, in varying de- 
grees, are capable of both independent and 
coordinated action. Choroscript provides a 
line graph representing these units. Upon this 
graph symbols are written to designate the 
action or nonaction of the unit concerned (see 
the body graph in illustration, page 62). 

Body action is predominantly axial in char- 
acter because all body components are attached 
at joints. Because of their hinge-like or ball- 
and-socket structure these joints create centers 
or axles in relation to which or around which 
the various units move. Since the joints are not 
all alike, the movement possibilities are differ- 
ent in each case. Knee and elbow joints, for 
example, permit only hinge-like action, while 
shoulder and hip axles permit rotation as well. 
The spine provides a series of axles one upon 
another, allowing other variations of action. 
Upon this structural basis movement may be 
classified in three categories (see peripheral, 
rotary and locomotor columns in illustration). In 
peripheral movement the body member attached 
at one end by its joint extends out from that 
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center like the radius of an imaginary sphere, 
the outward end describing the circumference. 
Rotary movement is the action of the body or 
body unit rotating within its own space. Loco- 
motor movement is a complete shift to a new 
space. Walking and running are locomotor 
movements by which the body achieves a new 
position in space. The chest, pelvis and head 
are also capable of shifting actions which, 
though limited, may properly be classified as 
locomotor. 

The symbols representing these three kinds 
of action also incorporate the time element. 
They are similar to musical notes, for the same 
system of time indication is used. These sym- 
bols, placed on the graph in the section repre- 
senting a given body unit, thus indicate both 
the nature of the movement to be performed by 
the unit and the length of time the unit takes 
for the action. 


It is also necessary to indicate where a given 
action is intended to occur, and to establish a 
space scale around the body so that we can 
determine the relation of the body to space. 
Because body movement is predominantly 
axial, maintaining a center in relation to 
which the body members move, space is sym- 
bolized in Choroscript by imaginary rays ex- 
tending from the central point or axis. These 
rays act as definite spatial stations comparable 
to definite pitches in music. There are four 
groups of rays: 

(1) Eight horizontal rays emanate from the 
joint (or on the floor from the weight point in 
the case of full body actions) — forward, 
backward, sideward right, sideward left, diag- 
onally forward right, diagonally forward left, 
diagonally backward right and diagonally 
backward left. These form a simple compass 
clarifying the horizontal directions. 

(2) From the center of this eight-pointed 
compass, a straight upward ray and a straight 
downward ray are added. 

(3) Aslanting ray is placed exactly midway 
between each horizontal and straight upward 


DANCE NOTATION 
ray, thus adding eight upward slanting rays. 
These duplicate the directions of the hori- 
zontal pattern but project obliquely upward 
instead of horizontally. 

(4) Similarly eight downward slanting rays 
are added between the horizontals and the 
straight downward ray. 

These twenty-six rays define the basic 
spatial stations or directional itineraries. By 
means of them the definite location and direc- 
tion of each action may be indicated. 


The stem of each note symbol indicates the 
spatial aspect, according to the graphs shown 
in the lower section of the illustration. If the 
action is locomotor the stem is drawn from the 
center of the ball of the note. Rotary action 
takes its inception in one of the radial stations, 
and is shown as progressing clockwise or coun- 
terclockwise, with the stem of the note symbol 
curved accordingly. A designated spot on each 
body component serves as a pointer, as for 
example the tip of the elbow on the arm. A 
small written indicator shows the movement 
rotating to a certain ‘o’clock’ point. The clock 
face is visualized as being at the end of the 
body unit, facing the joint. In all vertical ro- 
tations the clock face is on the floor with twelve 
o’clock forward. 

When a composite note symbol is placed on 
the body graph the movement picture is com- 
pleted, since the space in which the symbol 
occurs shows which body unit moves. Each 
symbol on the graph therefore indicates the 
time consumed in the movement, the nature 
of the movement (peripheral, rotary or loco- 
motor) and the radial station to which, in 
which or through which the unit moves. The 
staff is read from the bottom upward. Actions 
occurring simultaneously are written horizon- 
tally in relation to one another. 


The analysis of the remaining basic factor — 
dynamics — is complex. Certain dynamic ele- 
ments are inherent in the body-space-time re- 
lationship. The bulk of the body unit in mo- 
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tion, together with the amount of space to be 
traveled in a specified period of time, dictates 
the degree of force needed for the accomplish- 
ment. Because in such actions the contributing 
factors are already written, separate dynamic 
indication would be superfluous. Many other 
force factors are possible, however, such as 
momentum and variations of resistance to or 
release from gravity. 

The simplest exposition in Choroscript, and 
the one most used, is provided in the weight 
columns of the extremity staff. Here two spe- 
cial spaces permit a record of the activity of the 
feet as they hold or transfer weight in locomo- 
tion (standing, walking, running, leaping, jump- 
ing, skipping). The standard note symbol is 
used for this rather than its locomotor variation. 
The pedal locomotion example at the right side 
of the illustration shows how the note symbols 
denote such actions. One symbol not included 
is the musical rest written on the center line of 
the extremity staff to indicate air activity. In 
this context the rest shows the length of time 
the body is completely in air. Elsewhere rests 
in the space column simply denote a pause. 


Many complexities of movement have been 
omitted from this introductory explanation. 
Among these are body orientation to perform- 
ing space, touching, sliding and weight trans- 
fer to other body units. Choroscript provides 
for these and still other actions, deriving simple 
and appropriate graphic symbols from funda- 
mental analysis. 


The method of analyzing flexions and ex- 
tensions in Choroscript permits many short 
cuts in recording. Symbol writing is reduced to 
a minimum, and complicated body positions 
are shown by two or three symbols (see flex- 
extend column in illustration). 

Since Choroscript gives a written exposition 
of all the factors involved in the form of move- 
ment, it can also ultimately represent the form 
of an entire dance composition, not only in its 
larger features but also in all the necessary de- 
tail. The body in action must have discipline 
and logic in its activity in time and space, or 
dance creation is not possible. Dance notation 
must accurately represent this discipline and 
logic, for only a wholly logical system of move- 
ment analysis and writing can promote clear 
understanding of the language of the body. 
But neither Choroscript nor any other method 
of dance notation can be more than a skeletal 
indication of orderly bodily action. It requires 
interpretation, just as musical notation does. 
The performer must imbue it with his own 
spivit and understanding. 

Movement notation is still in its infancy. Its 
vast potentialities have only begun to be ex- 
plored. It is difficult to estimate what such a 
record can do for dance as an art. At the very 
least it can preserve the products of artistic 
creation for the enjoyment of future genera- 
tions. And by clarifying the logical processes of 
composition it may help to assure the dance of 
a permanent position as a distinguished mem- 
ber of the family of the fine arts. 





HE LONDON dance audience has emerged sufficiently this winter from its virtually 
+ heme preoccupation with ballet to attend with enthusiasm a series of Indian 
dance programs by Ram Gopal and his group, who have been making their first visit 
to England since 1939. Ram Gopal has spent several years studying the Southern 
Indian dance form Bharata Natya, in which, as Beryl de Zoete puts it, ‘the three 
elements of Gesture, Music and Rhythm are blended in a wonderful harmony, with- 
out dramatic content.’ The present troupe is only a token company, for it was not pos- 
sible for Ram Gopal to tour with his full complement of dancers at this time. Sohan 
Lal, one of the chief male dancers, is among those absent, but in his place a young male 
soloist, Rajeshwar, has made a stirring impression. 
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DUBLIN GATE THEATRE 


Micheal Mac Liammoir and Hilton Edwards, shown here in a scene from 
George Bernard Shaw’s John Bulls Other Island, are co-directors and leading 
actors of the celebrated Irish company which arrives this month, by way of 
Canada, for its first visit to New York. Shaw’s comedy, originally written for 
the Abbey Theatre in 1904, is one of four plays the Gate Theatre has on hand 
for American scrutiny. [wo of the other items in its ‘festival of Irish comedies’ 
were written by Mr. Mac Liammodir, Portrait of Miriam and Where Stars Walk. 
Denis Johnston’s The Old Lady Says ‘No’ rounds out the list 
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K THIS issue finds its way from the presses 
to the news-stands the American National 
Theatre and Academy — ANTA for short — 
will have had its coming out party. And what a 
party! Everyone in the theatre will have had a 
share in it, from the stars on the stage to the 
legion of unseen and unsung theatre workers 
who took part in the first show ever given by 
the theatre for its own national theatre or- 
ganization. The night of January 18, 1948 
will be memorable not only because it marked 
the public dedication of the American National 
Theatre and Academy to the service of the 
theatre, but because of the incomparable series 
of performances given on one stage in one 
evening. 

Since this was a show ‘for the theatre, by 
the theatre,’ it was promptly decided that it 
must also be of the theatre’s best. Katharine 
Cornell, Judith Anderson, Jane Cowl in fa- 
vorite passages of their most famous plays, 
Helen Hayes in Victoria Regina (with Clarence 
Derwent as Disraeli), Florence Reed in The 
Shanghai Gesture, John Gielgud in Hamlet, Ray- 
mond Massey in Abe Lincoln in Illinois would 
do; and since we are dreaming up glamorous 
events why not Libby Holman in a torch song 
or two, or Irene Bordoni singing ‘Let’s do it,’ 
William Gaxton giving us “Thou swell,’ or 
Willie Howard in the Rigoletto quartet or a 
bit of vaudeville for old time’s sake — let’s 
say Ray Dooley in the baby carriage scene. 
Other equally spectacular events were in the 
works but not for release at the time this pre- 
view was given for THEATRE ARTS by Oscar 
Serlin, who, with Vinton Freedley, Cheryl 
Crawford, Ben Boyar, Bill Doll and the others, 
was launching the plan. The point, however, is 
not the exact program of ANTA’s first benefit 
show, but the fact that everyone of importance 
in the theatre responded so eagerly to the mere 





ANTA Steps Out 


suggestion that the time was ripe for participa- 
tion in a plan which has been taking shape 
during the last two years. 

For the American theatre needs ANTA; 
it needs a national organization that sees the 
theatre as a whole, that stretches beyond the 
limits of Broadway and looks into the future, 
that is concerned with the young actor, play- 
wright, technician, designer. 

At the moment ANTA’s current activities 
are multitudinous. In these formative years 
the board has felt it wise to explore many 
avenues in order that the activities of the or- 
ganization may be based on the widest de- 
mand, the deepest needs. In New York the 
Experimental Theatre has been needled into 
life and kept going by ANTA, which this year 
has underwritten the project, signed the lease 
for the Maxine Elliott, battled the legal and 
labor hazards and through four grueling weeks 
handled the huge subscription drive, sending 
out 75,000 circulars and processing 5,000 ac- 
tual subscriptions—an operation which in- 
volved hundreds of hours of work on the part 
of some seventy-five volunteers. 

The productions of the Experimental The- 
atre are reviewed in this issue. It is enough 
to say here that the opening of Galileo with 
Charles Laughton was a major event and that 
the other five plays promise brilliantly. The 
discussion stirred up by Experimental The- 
atre, the announcement of plays and public 
comments on selections, has caused a demand 
for its scripts all over the country which 
ANTA is doing much to satisfy. Half a dozen 
other projects for immediate service are under 
way: an orientation course for young actors 
just arriving in New York; a speakers’ bureau 
in response to an unending demand; an on- 
the-job training course for GI’s; a theatre 
workshop program and a children’s theatre 
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DIALECTON 


The NEW Audio-Visual Method of Learning Dialects 


The DIALECTON Album contains eight 
recorded European-American dialects plus the 
DIALECTON INSTRUCTION HANDBOOK. 
The dialects include French, German, Spanish, 
Italian, Swedish, Greek, Russian and Yiddish. 


For Self-Instruction or Classroom Use 

The DIALECTON METHOD has been ap- 
proved by authorities of Stage, Screen, Radio, 
and Education. Actors, students, directors, writers, 
teachers find the DIALECTON METHOD the 


simplest and most convenient way of studying 
dialects. 


PRICE $15 PREPAID (PLUS 10% FED. TAX) 


TALECTON, we. 


250 West 49th Street 
NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 
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THE ARTILLERY LANE PLAYHOUSE 


6 AVILES STREET ST. AUGUSTINE, FLORIDA 


RETURNS TO THE SOUTH 
FOR ITS THIRD WINTER SEASON 


PRESENTING A NEW PLAY EACH WEEK 
January, February, and March 
PERFORMANCES FRIDAY THRU SUNDAY EVENINGS — SATURDAY MATINEE 


On Route U. S. No. 1 Mail Orders Promptly Filled 
PATRICIA DUTTON, Producer 
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RADIO, SPEECH, DRAMA 
Intensive course planned for 
the individual 
Professional or Cultural Courses 
ADULTS — CHILDREN 
Established 1912 
BOOKLET ON REQUEST 
Register Now 
15 West 73rd St. New York, N. Y. 
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© TELEVISION 


Public appearances while in training 
New Term in Feb. ° Veteran Approval 


Write for Catalog T 
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630 Fifth Ave., New York 20, N. Y. 











directory. On the international front 
ANTA is carrying forward plans for 
the International Theatre Institute, 
working in close cooperation with 
UNESCO and the State Department. 

In order to make ANTA known to 
an even larger number of people than 
those who stream in and out of its 
overcrowded offices, a meeting was 
held in the Maxine Elliott Theatre 
on the same evening that the ANTA- 
NBC television show was launched. 
From the stage of the Maxine Elliott a 
number of theatre leaders talked about 
ANTA’s plans, among them J. B. 
Priestley, the English playwright, who 
spoke feelingly about the function of 
theatre in modern life and later said: 
‘So far as is possible for an outsider, I 
am an enthusiastic supporter of the 
American National Theatre and Acad- 
emy, which exists to develop along the 
most satisfactory lines the whole the- 


| atrical life of the American nation, 
| It only needs a little more public 


support to lay the foundations of a 
truly national American theatre.’ 

At the same moment on the tele- 
vision screen at NBC, an American 
playwright was paying tribute to 
ANTA. Introduced by Vinton Freed- 
ley, Tennessee Williams, whose play, 
The Last of My Solid Gold Watches 
(remarkably interpreted by the law- 
yer-actor John Stuart Dudley), opened 
the series, spoke with enthusiasm of 
what ANTA could do for the young 


| playwright, enlarging on the need of 


sustaining theatre outside New York 


| and of providing testing grounds for be- 


ginning writers where they can see 
their work in progress and learn their 
craft. 

A second television program was 
introduced by Raymond Massey with 
the author, Walter Prichard Eaton, 
(both ANTA board members) on the 
screen preceding Mr. Eaton’s amusing 
comedy, The Purple Doorknob. The play 
was brilliantly performed by Ethel 
Griffies, Judith Evelyn and Joanna 
Roos, and Jack Gould in The New 
York Times described the whole pro- 
duction as ‘a singular triumph for a 
medium which in terms of the drama 
has had more than its share of false 
starts.’ Under the aegis of Owen Davis, 
Jr. and Frederick Coe (of NBC) and 
Richard Harrity (for ANTA), the 
television program was well launched 
and will continue for ten or more weeks 
carrying ANTA’s message wherever 
video audiences ‘tune in.’ 

ROSAMOND GILDER 
Secretary of ANTA 
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The Theatre in Brussels 


CAMILLE 


HE THEATRE DU PARC in Brussels 

opened its fall season with a visit 
from the Old Vic. It was a special 
pleasure to see the first presentation on 
the Continent — a month before the 
London opening — of John Burrell’s 
new production of The Taming of the 
Shrew, which had won acclaim at the 
Edinburgh Festival last summer. Among 
all the interpretations I have seen of 
this masterpiece in several countries 
and languages, I cannot remember one 
in which both comedy and the human 
truthfulness rose so impressively out of 
buffoonery, theatrical fantasy and 
supple acrobatics. 

In response to the cheers of the 
audience, Trevor Howard, the Petru- 
chio, moved down to the footlights to 
say with emotion that the company 
had never met with warmer, more 
genuine enthusiasm or better under- 
standing, and promised to bring two 
more Shakespeare productions over 
later in the season. 

After the close of the Old Vic season, 
the ThéAtre du Parc staged the seldom 
performed Psyché, composed by Mo- 
liére, Corneille and Quinault for the 
recreation of their king. This produc- 
tion was followed by revivals of Jules 
Supervielle’s charming La Belle au Bois 
and Bernstein’s firmly constructed Le 
Coeur. More important, however, was 
the premiere, simultaneously with the 
Paris opening, of Jean Anouilh’s L’Jn- 
vitation au Chéteau, which demonstrated 
once more that the company of the 
Théatre du Pare has attained a high 
standard of technical and artistic skill. 
LD’ Invitation au Chéteau is one of Anouilh’s 
‘rose’ plays, in which some elements of 
his ‘black’ plays appear. It is not an 
improvement upon Le Bal des Voleurs 
or Léocadia; several situations and charac- 
ters from these earlier plays are used 
again, and the resulting style is discon- 
nected. L’Jnvitation au Chdteau is never- 
theless a work of high quality, an en- 
tertaining ballet-like piece, more or 
less reminiscent of the Commedia dell’ 
Arte. The Brussels performance, with 
a beautiful set designed by Wets, was 
remarkable for its movement, and for 
the acting of Louis Verlant in the dual 
role of the twin brothers and of Yvette 
Etienne and Germaine Faurrel as the 
two young girls. 





POUPEYE 


Back in her homeland after seven 
years of touring in South America, 
Madeleine Ozeray, a young Belgian 
actress from the Théatre Hébertot, in 
Paris, made a moving figure of the 
heroine of Charles Péguy’s Jeanne d’ Arc 
at the Théatre du Parc. Although this 
long poem, arranged and considerably 
abridged by Péguy’s son and André 
Chancerel, offers little help to the ac- 
tors, the Parisian comedians in the 
cast made it fairly lively. But the great- 
est merit of the production lay in the 
sensitive, pathetic acting and delivery 
of Mlle. Ozeray. 

The Théatre des Galeries as usual 
presented several plays imported from 
Paris — first and foremost two plays 
by Jean-Paul Sartre, Morts Sans 
Sépulture and La Putain Respectueuse. In 
Morts Sans Sépulture, two of the leading 
roles were played by the actors who 
created them in Paris, Vitold and 
Andréguy. The cast of La Putain Respec- 
tueuse, on the other hand, was entirely 
new, Christiane Lénier having taken 
over with great gusto the part created 
by Héléne Bossis. ‘The success of both 
plays was more in the realm of curi- 
osity than of appreciation. 

La Petite Hutte by André Roussin 
followed. Full of humor, it is based 
on the situation created by the ship- 
wreck of a man, his wife and a friend 
upon an uninhabited island. The men 
arrive at the decision to share the 
woman; and the psychological con- 
flicts provoked by the unusual circum- 
stance made the play a success, with 
Suzanne Flou as the heroine. 

This comedy was followed by the 
melodramatic Le Mort revient de suite 
by Jean Guitton, with the side-splitting 
Bach; and more recently by George and 
Margaret, adapted from the English 
original of Gerald Savory by Sauvajon 
and Wall, and presented in finished 
style by the Galas Karsenty of Paris. 

Le Rideau de Bruxelles, at the 
Palais des Beaux-Arts, gave a new play 
by the young Belgian playwright 
Charles Bertin, Les Prétendants, as well 
as Lorca’s The House of Bernarda Alba, 
Salacrou’s Les Nuits de la Coltre, and 
Anouilh’s Léocadia. The season at this 
theatre opened with an overambitious 
but honorable performance of A Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream. 
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CARNEGIE 
Department of Drats 


e A professional four-year course leading 
to the degree of Bachelor of Fine Arts. 

e Concentrated work in acting, production 
and playwriting, revolving around con- 
tinual operation of our own theatre. 

e A practical course for those who wish 
"training in the practice of theatre arts, 
for participation in the professional thea- 
tre, teaching, or directing school and 
community groups. 
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School of Drama 
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to B.A. and M.A. degrees 

% Theatre library of more than 18,000 volumes 

% Famous Showboat and Penthouse Theatres 
operating every week of the year 

% Touring Theatre of classic plays 

% Marionette productions and radio programs 

* Staff of twelve including John Ashby Conway, 
Donal Harrington, Robert Gray, Alanson 
Davis, Kenneth Carr, Ted Bell, Lloyd John- 
son, Aurora Valentinetti, Ruth Prins 
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Strange Theatre in Tibet 


BURANG 


EX AND RELIGION are the forces 
which have provided inspiration 
for most of the world’s great art. Mod- 
ern drama in the West relies primarily 
on the former, and the modern West- 
ern theatre seems largely to have for- 
gotten the sphere of religion. Tibetan 
playwrights, actors and producers, if 
such terms are at all applicable, strive 
to appeal to the subconscious stratum 
of man’s personality, for the Tibetan 
believes that in addition to his imma- 
terial soul and physical body, man has 
an invisible ‘double’ which pervades 
his body. 

In dreams, Tibetans assert, man’s 
consciousness entirely shifts to the 
realm to which that ‘double’ belongs. 
In the dream world, which is on the 
borderline between the material and 
the immaterial, the ‘double’ of other 
creatures appears to man in brilliant 
colors and somewhat larger than their 
physical bodies, although most men 
are not alive to the existence of that 
‘dream world’ on ordinary levels of 
consciousness. 

For the purpose of strengthening the 
grip of dramatic art on the ‘double,’ 
most Tibetan actors wear masks dur- 
ing their theatrical performances. 
Moreover, the Tibetans believe that it 
is possible further to increase the effect 
of their plays on the ‘double,’ which 
they regard as the primary seat of 
man’s emotions, by a series of so-called 
magic dances which are considered a 
particularly powerful expression of 
concentrated vitality. 


Although the fundamentals of dra- 
matic art and the subjects chosen by 
Tibetan playwrights are diametrically 
opposed to our own, a Westerner 
familiar with the language of the Tibet- 
ans can readily enjoy many passages 
in Tibetan plays, since many of them 
are towering achievements of psycho- 
logical subtlety and philosophic wis- 
dom. 

The performance of Tibetan plays 
takes considerable time. No specific 
duration, as a rule, is fixed beforehand, 
and the performance of a single play 
sometimes lasts several days. There are 
no stage decorations and no scenery 
in the Western sense of the word. 
The Tibetans believe that the absence 


of stage arrangements of any kind 
forces the spectator to focus his un- 
divided attention on the essence and 
the words of the play. Moreover, their 
absence forces the actors to improve 
their acting to the point of producing 
a vivid illusion of the presence of the 
various objects which a Western pro- 
ducer in similar circumstances would 
put on the stage. On the Western stage, 
an object which is not required at the 
beginning of a scene often attracts the 
attention of the spectator before it is 
actually mentioned in the dialogue 
and thus unnecessarily diverts the at- 
tention of the public from the main 
theme which should attract undivided 
attention at that time. 
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It is a fact that by unskilful and | 
excessive use of the wic: range of 


wonderful technical achievements which 
are at their disposal, some Western 
producers actually drown the very es- 
sence of dramatic performance in a 
flood of superficialities which, no mat- 


ter how attractive they may be in | 


themselves, are apt to do harm to the 


representation as a whole. Thus the | 


modern theatre may become a verita- 
ble cartoon of modern progress by 
turning a means into an end in itself. 

As a result of the non-existence of 
stage arrangements, Tibetan actors 
are sometimes put to considerable 
trouble. When a flight from the stage, 
for instance, is represented on a West- 
ern stage, it is easy for the actors to 
meet the situation by leaving the stage 
in a hurry. In the Tibetan theatre, 
the representation of a flight is not 
so easy. The pursuing actor chases the 
pursued in wide circles; gradually the 
vigor of the pursuit subsides until it 
ceases to attract the undivided atten- 
tion of the public and the interest shifts 
to another scene which is beginning 
in another part of the enclosure or 
open space used for the performance. 

Only one among the Tibetan plays 
read to me or recited from memory 
by Tibetan friends of mine somewhat 
vaguely relates to sex. However, even 
in that case the handling of the plot 
by the author was such as to assign 
to sex a none too conspicuous part.’ A 
rich husband had married a beautiful 
girl, but soon after taking up marital 
relations the woman began to feel the 
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urge to embark on a spiritual kind of 
existence. In the end she turned out to 
be a fairy-like creature ‘and vanished,’ 
as the Tibetan manuscript puts it, ‘like 
a rainbow in the sky.’ 

In many Tibetan plays, the plot is 
interwoven with happenings involving 
various impersonations of the forces 
of nature. Man talks to animals, to 
shrubs and stones, to rivers and brooks, 
and the latter give him answers. In one 
of the dramas, a mother whom fate has 
separated from her children goes to 
the bank of a river that flows in the 
direction of the province in which the 
children are residing and says, ‘Oh, 
thou river bright and clear, Thou who 
flowest all the time and soundest 
nicely while thou flowest, Great river 
thou, hear my request. Graciously 
deliver this my message to my off- 
spring.’ Whereupon the river promises 
to repeat the mother’s message to the 
children when they next approach its 
banks. As the children hear the mes- 
sage murmured by the river, they cry 
with joy and request a small bird to 
learn by heart their answer and fly to 
the abode of their mother to repeat it. | 

I have translated various master- | 
pieces of Western literature for my 
Tibetan friends, but none of the crea- 
tions of Western genius was better un- 
derstood and appreciated by them 
than extracts from four plays by 
Shakespeare. They readily perceived, 
for instance, the spirit of A Midsummer 
Night’s Dream and no special adapta- 
tion was necessary to enable my friends 
in Inner Asia to grasp its essence. 

Some time ago I tried to write a new 
play that would be understood by 
both Western and Tibetan audiences. 
Atlantis, a tragi-comedy, depicts in a 





fairy-tale setting the collapse, ten 
thousand years ago, of the island of 
Atlantis, mentioned by Plato. 

There is no such thing as Tibetan 
opera, but music is used in connection 
with theatrical performance. Tibetan 
music, like the drama, appeals pri- 
marily to the aspect of man which is 
on the borderline between the mate- 
rial and the immaterial. Some West- 


erners, therefore, might regard Tibetan | 


music as one-sided. But perhaps it 
will also be possible some day to bring 
into being a musical art that is neither 
specifically Western nor Tibetan, but 
a synthesis of both. 


(Burang, whose real name is Theodore 
Illion, has written several books on Tibet 
and has visited the country in the disguise of 
@ native.) 
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and Theatre 
OPERATED BY WELLESLEY COLLEGE 


JULY 5-AUGUST 16 


Courses in Acting, Directing, Design, 
Technical Production, Television 


Address inquiries to Eildon Winkler, Exec. Dir 


JOSE LIMON 


MODERN DANCE 


m 


DANCE PLAYERS STUDIO 
154 WEST 56TH STREET 
NEW YORK, WN. Y. 
CO 5-3836 





THEATRE WORKSHOP 


king-smith 
school of creative arts 


HORTON FOOTE 
VINCENT DONEHUE 


Productions in the School's New Art Theatre 


acting technique « dance « speech « play pro- 
duction « design * make-up * playwriting « con- 
temporary drama survey * workshops also in 
music composition, design, writing and literature 
for Veterans under G.1. Bill « Register Now 

~4 Term ae a 4th e Catalogue on nn coal . 


to Robert Richman, Director « 
A Efrem Be Washington, D. 1: 








AVAILABLE 


Professional stage director and teacher 
ef acting technique seeks a continuing 
association with cn established theat- 
rical institution or with a new organi- 
zation having long term plans. 
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Radio for Children 


S. FRANK BAILEY 


VERY day for seven days a week and 
fifty-two weeks a year the British 
Broadcasting Corporation stoops gen- 
ially to the task of talking to some 
10,000,000 children. It does it at five 
o’clock in the afternoon and keeps it 
up for precisely fifty-five minutes. This 
is known as the Children’s Hour de- 
spite the fact that it has not been a 
full hour for many a long year, and it 
has been easily the most consistently 
successful item on the air since the 
BBC started broadcasting. On Satur- 
days and Sundays all the services send 
out the same program, but during the 
week the regions use their own mate- 
rial. Sometimes an unusually good re- 
gional item will be used on the other 
services, and every now and then they 
get together for a combined quiz, rep- 
resentative children from the regions 
competing against each other. 

There can be few homes in Britain 
where the adults never listen to the 
Children’s Hour. Even where there are 
no children to provide an excuse they 
still listen, for in some inexplicable 
way the BBC has managed to set an 
entirely different standard for its 
broadcasts to children. Start an argu- 
ment on broadcasting between any 
dozen adults and sooner or later some- 
one will say, ‘I wish they’d keep Chil- 
dren’s Hour on for the rest of the day.’ 
The BBC is probably aware of this feel- 
ing but so far has done nothing about 
it apart from putting one of the plays 
on to the regular evening program. 

The Children’s Hour handles an 
enormous range of material from spe- 
cial features on regional characteristics, 
towns and villages, through nature 
talks and highly popular Nature Parlia- 
ment, to plays, serials and _part- 
dramatized readings from well-known 
books. There are orchestral perform- 
ances, demonstrations of old instru- 
ments and old styles of playing, talks 
on music and choral performances by 
various children’s choirs. There are 
talks on current affairs by speakers 
like Stephen King-Hall, Sir Ronald 
Storrs and Megan Lloyd-George; 
there are book reviews; there are film 
reviews; there is even a variety show 
every Saturday afternoon. 

Th~ special features, plays and seri- 
als probably win the day for popular- 


ity, whatever the age of the listener. 
Many of these are more or less straight 
dramatizations of well-known stories 
or historical incidents, but there is a 
healthy proportion of adventures and 
thrillers. The casts for these plays are 
generally drawn from the BBC Reper- 
tory Company, and the finest broad- 
casting actors in the country may regu- 
larly be found in Children’s Hour. 
With an organization like the BBC, 
where no one man stands to make a 
great deal of money or have too much 
influence, good casting almost auto- 
matically means that a good standard 
of production is being set. The chil- 
dren’s plays are generally neat, clear 
productions, handsomely dressed with 
incidental music and effects, with a 
style invariably appropriate to the 
play concerned. Plays of fantasy, 
which probably provide more pitfalls 
for the producer than any other type, 
are surmounted with no more than an 
occasional wriggle and the best of them 
make the ordinary run of adult radio 
drama look childish in both conception 
and execution. 

The good qualities of Children’s 
Hour are not hard to account for. For 
one thing the Schools Broadcasts, which 
are planned in conjunction with a spe- 
cial committee of teachers and edu- 
cationists, have given the BBC a great 
deal of information about what chil- 
dren want and what they can take. 
With this data behind him the pro- 
ducer — and the writer —can then 
aim at a perfectly definite audience 
and be fairly certain of hitting it. The 
fact that if he is good he will probably 
please his considerable adult audience 
as well is irrelevant. The show is for 
children whose wants are accurately 
known and who are regularly asked to 
plan their favorite program, pick their 
favorite item or submit their own ma- 
terial for broadcasting. That is per- 
haps the biggest factor in the attain- 
ment of a high standard. 

The next largest is an obvious one. 
Counting the Third Program but ex- 
cluding Children’s Hour, the BBC each 
day broadcasts anything between six 
and a dozen plays and such an output 
must of necessity require an experi- 
enced production staff. On a typical 
Wednesday, for instance, there were 
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three short plays on the regular Wednes- 
day Matinee Program, an adaptation 
at 6:20 of G. K. Chesterton’s The In- 
visible Man and a specially written ra- 
dio play called Window on Time at 
10:10, all in the Home Service; the 
family serial, The Robinsons, the thriller 
serial, Dick Barton, and extracts from a 
current production at the Arts Theatre 
in the Light Program; The Beaux’ Strat- 
agem and a specially written play called 
Pytheas by Henry Reed in the Third 
Program. That makes ten plays or ex- 
tracts from plays in one day, not 
counting the dramatized features which 
are frequently attached to lectures. 
Score for the least busy day is four. 


As these are all handled by one main 
department under Val Gielgud, with 
the producers, players, writers and 
musicians in fairly close contact with 
each other, it is hardly surprising that 
a high standard is reached on the 
technical side. It would be even more 
surprising if skilled technicians, be- 
ing given a selected audience with 
which at least one section of the pro- 
duction team is in constant communi- 
cation, failed to make a good all-round 
standard. That the existence of a defi- 
nite and known audience plays a big 
part is undoubted, and is clearly shown 
by the wide variation in standard of 
the adult broadcasts. 





A Theatre in Melbourne 


ALLAN ALDOUS 


N THE two great centers of English- 
I speaking theatre, London and New 
York, there is not only an enormous 
constant population to support many 
theatres but a large floating population 
for whom famous players in the flesh 
are part of the excitement of big cities. 
In Australia, however, there are no 
great hubs of culture and industry 
comparable to those of the United 
States and England, and the capital 
cities of the five states are strung out 
over 3300 miles of railroad, with the 
sixth capital over the sea in Tasmania. 
Therefore, our theatre cannot be built 
on the physical pattern of America or 
Europe. 

But we are not so devoid of theatre 
as might be imagined. Although au- 
diences for the best plays are limited 
because the average Australian is not 
theatre-conscious, the non-professional 
theatres do a good job in providing 
the discriminating playgoer with clas- 
sical and ‘non-commercial’ plays as 
well as Broadway and Shaftesbury 
Avenue imports for which there is no 
room on the restricted commercial 
stage. 

Typical of the Australian tributary 
theatre in its aspiration, problems and 
achievement is the Melbourne Little 
Theatre, founded sixteen years ago 
by two professional actors, Brett 
Randall, an Englishman, and Hal 
Percy, an Australian. With little 
money and no theatre they managed 
to recruit a group of good amateur 
players for a production of Miles 
Malleson’s The Fanatics and were so 


encouraged by its reception that they 
went ahead and rented a suburban 
dance-hall, purchased 150 chairs and a 
quantity of canvas, timber and elec- 
trical fittings, and proceeded to build 
a portable stage and proscenium, on 
which they presented a series of plays 
for runs of three nights each. 

When the space was needed again 
for a dance-hall, the Melbourne Little 
Theatre moved on to the foyer of His 
Majesty’s Theatre (the only section of 
this theatre left after a fire) and then 
still later to a small, disused church in 
a little back street in South Yarra, 
about two miles from the heart of 
Melbourne. This has been the group’s 
home since 1932, when, despite the 
Lilliputian proportions of the church, 
Ashley Dukes’ translation of Kaiser’s 
Von Morgens bis Mitternachts was put on 
with a cast of thirty-nine. 

From the outset, Brett Randall’s 
policy was theatre for theatre’s sake. 
In fifteen years 124 different produc- 
tions have been given on the small 
stage of the Melbourne Little Theatre. 
Many of them have also been trans- 
ported to distant country centers — 
sometimes by air — at the request of 
local bodies. Plays of intellectual 
content have alternated with pure 
entertainment, and every contempo- 
rary playwright of note has been repre- 
sented, including Australians who, 
without the support of the non-profes- 
sional theatres, would never see their 
work on a stage. The subscribers now 
number over 1000 and casual patrons 

(Continued on page 77) 


AMERICAN ACADEMY 
of DRAMATIC ARTS 


Toren foremost institution for 
peemates and } Raueeatonss 


a the anadonet furnish the essen- 
tial preparation for Directing and 
Teaching as well as for Acting. 
For Catalog Address Secretary 
ROOM 142, CARNEGIE HALL 
NEW YORK 19. N. Y. 


Perry-Mansfield 
SCHOOL OF THE THEATRE 
Steamboat Springs, Colorado 
July and August 

Charlotte Perry, Director 
Nine College Credits Available 


Address: 


Portia A. Mansfield 


216 East 70th Street, New York 21, N. Y. 
Telephone: Plaza 9-2820 


THEATRE 
WORKSHOP 


MARY MYERS & DOROTHY &. JUSTICF 
Directors 


Approved under G. |. Bill of Rights 
TWO.-YEAR DAY SCHOOL COURS! 


THEATRE WORKSHOP PLAYHOUSE 


Midterm Classes Feb. 2, 1948 


321 Se. Fourth St., Philadelphia 6, Pe. 
Telephone: LO-mbard 3-5991 








WANTED 


Play Production Technician for Summer 
Theatre Camp specializing in training of 
talented young people, ages 14 to 20. 


Must be thoroughly experienced in build- 
ing sets, stage lighting and use of 
electrical sound equipment. 


State age, education, experience and 
salary desired. 
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Box 2469, care of Theatre Arts, inc., 
205 East 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 
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Now you can order any book on the Theatre 
direct from Theatre Arts cn 
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5 make it easy for you to order any book pertaining to the theatre or the ae 


related arts (the dance, opera, ballet, radio and so on), Theatre Arts has estab- ast 
lished a Special Book Department. Now you can order all such books direct from 
Theatre Arts’ Book Department, at the established publisher’s price. 
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Listed below are a number of important books. You probably already own several xt 


of these. Others you will want. If the particular volume you want (for yourself m 





-% 2 . : : ser . . doch 
or as a gift) is not listed, simply drop us a line giving the title, author and publisher. ~ 
We feel sure you'll welcome and make profitable use of this new Theatre Arts hist 
service. We invite you to take advantage of it now, or whenever you want books ts 
about the theatre. 
; 
As a starter, these books are suggested: | 
( 1) Amateur Theatre Handbook by Eugene Davis....................... $ 3.00 
rs ea ck cw een cess uusesedveccesine 3.75 
( 3) The Art of Dramatic Writing by Lajos Egri.......................... 3.00 
( 4) The Art of Makeup by Serge Strenkousky...................-....4.. 4.50 
( 5) Ballet Design, Past and Present by Cyril W. Beaumont............. 10.00 
( 6) Best Plays of the Modern American Theatre edited by John Gassner.. 3.50 
a eee eens nee’ 3.75 
( 8) Dance Memoranda by Merle Armitage........................60045- 7.50 
( 9) Designing for the Stage by Doris Zinkeisen.......................... 3.75 
ee vanicn bs bb add vedo gien tics 0s: 2.75 
(dil n Theories of the Drama edited by Barrett H. Clark......... 3.75 I 
(12) History of the Theatre by George Freedley and John A. Reeves....... 4.50 
(13) Martha Graham by Barbara Morgan.....................6-26060055: 6.00 $ 
(14) Masters of the Drama by John Gassner.....................----44-. 3.75 A 
(15) Off Broadway: Essays about the Theatre by Maxwell Anderson....... 2.50 
(16) Part of a Lifetime by Lee Simonson........................-56-0055. 5.00 you 
(17) Taking the Stage by Crocker, Fields and Broomall................... 3.00 Boe 
(18) The Playwright as Thinker by Eric Bentley.......................... 3.00 | whe 
(19) Radio’s Best Plays selected by Joseph Liss, with a foreword by Norman 
tt Sa’ Jatin Che dsaeskubs ob hdebc vase vn cknec sss se bésces 3.00 the 
(20) Scenery for the Theatre by H. Burris-Meyer and Edward Cole........ 9.00 Bri 
(21) Sones Geeee Handbook by Sol Cornberg and Emmanuel L. Gebauer... 3.00 . 
ee ee eee 3.75 - 
(23) New Theatres for Old by Mordecai Gorelik.....................66245. 3.75 Int 
(24) Twenty Best Plays of the Modern American Theatre by John Gassner.. 3.50 by | 
(25) Untitled and Other Radio Dramas by Norman Corwin............... 3.00 
(26) Your Voice: Applied Science of Vocal Art, Singing and Speaking by pen 
so. a ch bc ote cecbeseevesdbavecuusnt 4.50 ver 
Fel 
Use this coupon to order your books ** 
ue 
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Melbourne Theatre (continued) 


ensure full houses for every night of the 
theatre’s eight three-week seasons each 
year. 

[he Little Theatre has been literally 
tributary in a country where there is 
go real school of drama, for more than 
forty players who made their first 
yncertain entrances on its stage have 
‘racked’ the profession in London. 
The theatre has also paid its way 
fnancially, and the profits are ear- 
marked for a new, modern home, the 
construction on which, it is hoped, will 
begin soon. The new theatre will 
seat 370, and will have workshop, 
property rooms, rehearsal rooms, scene 
dock and dressing rooms. It will be 
the first time in Australian theatre 
history that a group theatre has built 
its own playhouse. 
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Entr’acte 


fo THE Eprirors: 

§ ANOTHER Australian in anothe1 
A part of Australia I agree with 
your Adelaide correspondent C. B. de 
Bochme (THEATRE ARTS, April 1947) 


' who speaks so highly of the professional 


theatre movement in this country. In 
Brisbane, capital of Queensland, there 
is no permanent professiona! theatre. 
Interest in the drama is maintained 
by the work of three producers of inde- 
pendent companies who are doing 
very commendable things: Rhoda 
Felgate; Leon Black, an American; 


and Charles Osborne, the youngest of 


the three. So far this year they have 
given us outstanding productions of 
Hamlet, Jupiter Laughs, I Remember 
Mama, Candida, Ghosts, etc. — produc- 
tions that could not be bettered by 


| Sydney professional companies. Rhoda 


Felgate with her knowledge of theatre. 
Leon Black with his energy and 
Charles Osborne with his intellect and 
taste have brought the best in theatre 
to 400,000 people. Three non-profes- 
sonals are the star names in Brisbane’s 
theatre = life 

NOEL BURNETT 


Brisbane, Australia 

























VOLTAGE 
CONTROL 


THE VARIAC* the original continuously adjustable auto- 
transformer is the ideal small-stage lighting control. Ruggedly 
designed readily mounted behind a panel . with very high 
efficiency and low losses having moderate temperature rise of 
less than 50 degrees C. for continuous duty the VARIAC is 
finding wide use in little theatres throughout the country. It can be 
installed into the small-theatre switchboard by any electrician. It is 
designed to give many years of low-cost operation. VARIACS are 
made in a number of sizes with power ratings from 170 va to 14 kva 
and at prices between $11.50 and $268.50. 


It will pay you to investigate VARIACS. Write for a copy of 
the NEW VARIAC Bulletin 
* The trade name VARIAC is registered at the U. S. Patent Office. VARIACS 

manutactured 


ore patented under U. S. Pat. No. 2,009,013 and are 
and sold exclusively by General Radio Co. or its authorized agents 


GENERAL RADIO COMPANY 


Cambridge 39, Mass. 
90 West St., New York 6 920 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 5 
950 N. Highland Ave., Los Angeles 38 








AN ACTOR PREPARES 


BY CONSTANTIN STANISLAVSKI 


The famous director of the Moscow Art Theatre explains his method 
of acting in a book any professional, student or layman will read 
with benefit. 


Presented in semi-fiction form, An Actor Prepares is highly readable, 
often entertaining, always instructive. A standard text in many 
colleges and universities, it belongs in every library of the theatre. 


THEATRE ARTS, Inc., 205 East 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 
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with 
“PACKAGED” 
POWERSTAT DIMMER 





other small 


school and 
theatrical groups require stage lighting contro/ 
equipment that is compact, easy to install, and 


Community, amateur 


simple to operate. The “Packaged” POWER- 
STAT Theatre Dimmer offers three individual 
continuously adjustable auto-transformer type 
dimmers in an attractive, black wrinkle-finished 
self-contained cabinet with the mechanical means 
of interlocking each unit to a master control for 
group operation. 


FEATURES: Overload protection. Two sets of 
pin receptacles accommodate standard 15 am- 
pere pin plugs. Pilot lamps to show degree 
and color of light output. Wiring strip for 
simplified input wiring. 

POWERSTAT Theatre Dimmer, Bulletin 347 avail- 
able on request. 


THE 


SUPERIOR ELECTRIC 
COMPANY 

1028 DEMERS AVE., ¢ 
BRISTOL, 

CONN. 
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Theatre Arts Bookshelf 


THe Crown or Lire, by G. Wilson 
Knight (Oxford: $5). SHAKESPEARE 
AND Sirk Puiwie Sipney, by Alwin 
Thaler (Harvard: $2.50). 

T Is surely the business of the literary 
I critic not only to see into his subject 
more deeply and more clearly than the 


| inquiring layman, but to communicate 


what he sees. Yet it is a melancholy 
circumstance that many commentar- 
ies on the masterpieces of literature 
and drama are harder to grasp than 
are the masterpieces themselves. The 
richer the original material the greater 
is the temptation to force it into a par- 
ticular mold; to become hopelessly en- 
tangled in profound double-crostics of 
interpretation; to win the intellectual 
game and lose the essential spirit. 

Mr. Knight is not unaware of this 
peril. His comments on bis own intro- 
ductory chapter, republished in this 
volume from an earlier work, include 
such footnotes as: ‘This statement now 
appears to me quite meaningless’; and 
the warning a salutary reminder 
for us all — ‘One’s past “‘critical’’ pro- 
nouncements are apt to make poor 
reading fifteen years later.” He has, as 
always, some penetrating and noble 
things to say, as, for instance, his pas- 
sage on the true nature of ‘poetic 
language’; his analysis of the final 
speeches in Henry VIII; and the de- 
scription of Caliban as ‘a study of 
creation’s very retrogression and in- 
ertia in laborous advance, growing 
from slime and slush, slug and furry 
beast, to man in his misery and slavery, 
though shot through with glory; and 
learning, in his own despite, the mean- 
ing of lordship and grace.’ But these 
shafts of light are shut within a thicket 
of thorny prose, spiked with such 
abominable words as ‘purduring,’ 
More 
importantly, he relentlessly forces upon 


‘infra-natural’ and ‘explicate.’ 


his material a strict conformity to his 


| own theme. 


It is Mr. Knight’s contention that 
the final plays of Shakespeare —- Peri- 
cles, The Winter's Tale, Cymbeline, The 
Tempest Henry VIII —- are the 


crown and culmination of the drama- 


and 


tist’s life work; that ‘these miraculous 
and joyful conquests of life’s tragedy 
are the expression, through the me- 
dium of drama, of a state of mind or 
soul in the writer directly in knowledge 


or supposed knowledge of a 


mystic and transcendent fact as to the 
true nature of the sufferings of human. 
ity.” This is a direct and exciting chal. 
lenge to the general ‘Hooperating’ of 
the plays, under which only Th 
Tempest would probably even qualify, 
There is, very evidently, a mystery 
about these final plays — not the sup. 
posed ‘mystery’ of Shakespeare’s re 
tirement from the theatre, which is no 
in the least mysterious to anyone who 
has ever tried to serve God through 
that frustrating, exasperating, heart 
breaking and magnificent medium 
but the baffling inconsistencies and 
apparent decline of power which seem 
to be present in all of them except Tig 
Tempest. Mr. Knight, however, views 
them as a whole, as supremely worthy 
of their author and as the expressiog 
of a profound spiritual experience. 
He squarely denies the ‘multiple 
authorship’ theories which have been 
applied to Pericles and Henry VIIL. 
His championship is a useful antidote 
to those who have too easily disre- 
garded the two plays under this facile 
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pretext; but it leads him to proposi- | 


tions which are, to say the least, debat- 
able. He does not satisfactorily recon- 
cile the incongruities of Pericles, nor 
attempt to explain the glaring struc- 
tural weaknes: in the final third of the 
Henry VIII text. nor justify successfully 
the dreadful doggerel of the Cymbeline 
vision. His contention that the cere 
monial stage directions in Henry VIII 
possess profound spiritual significance, 
and indeed ‘pose the central problem 
of the play,’ is an example of special 
pleading used to buttress his own 
theories in the teeth of Holinshed and 
common sense. 

Nevertheless, if it is true, as Mr 
Eric Bentley has recently urged, that 4 
critic should deliberately weight the 
scale against too easy an acceptance of 
trend and _ practice, 
then Mr. Knight has done well for us; 
for he has certainly thrown into the 


contemporary 


lighter scale an exceedingly heavy 
weight. And if we cannot always agree 
must inevi- 
tably respect the power of his theme, 
and the 


with his conclusions, we 


scholarship and devotion 
which lie behind it. 

Mr. Thaler’s persuasive little book, 
on the other hand, undertakes to dem- 
influence of Sir Philip 


Defense of Poesy on Shake- 


onstrate the 
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SUMMER 
SCHOOLS 


and 


THEATRES 


Theatre enthusiasts and young 
actors are already thinking of 
the summer and formulating 
their plans. Now is the time 
to start your advertising cam- 


paign for a successful season. 


No other magazine reaches as 
many true lovers of the theatre 


and talented aspirants. 


Write 


rate card and full information 


today for advertising 


about the excellent coverage 
among our selected list of pros- 


pects all over the country. 
Advertising Department 
THEATRE ARTS 


205 East 42nd Street 
New York 17, N. Y. 
Murray Hill 4—3600 





speare. It presents many parallels be- 
tween them, some striking, some more 
probably stemming from ‘common 
sources and chance likenesses,’ as Mr. 
Thaler himself puts it. On the whole, 
the case for a likeness between the two 
writers ‘too pervasive to be acci- 
dental’ is well proved, though it takes 
no account of Shakespeare’s develop- 
ment and evolution through the course 
of his own career and analogies are 
drawn indiscriminately from his work 
as an apprentice playwright and from 
the periods of his great creative mas- 
tery. 

The book may add little to our 
knowledge of Shakespeare, but it may 
very well send us back to a renewed, 
and rewarding, study of Sydney. 
Among other most excellent precepts 
we may find this defense of the poet 
against the philosopher (or philos- 
opher-critic): that the latter teaches 
‘by abstract considerations . . . ob- 
scurely, so as the learned only can 
understand... that are already 
taught’; that he makes, in effect, ‘a 
school-art of that which the poet 

. teaches only by a divine delight- 
fulness.’ 

All those in favor of a divine delight- 
fulness will please raise their hands. 

MARGARET WEBSTER 


A History or Mopern Drama, edited 
by Barrett H. Clark and George 
Freedley (D. Appleton-Century: $7). 
i se BiG book of 740 jam-packed, 
readable pages traces the progress 
of modernism in playwriting in a sur- 
vey that sweeps over a century and 
halfway around the world. The geo- 
graphically ordered chapters are con- 
tributed by more than twenty writers, 
each familiar at first hand with his own 
piece of this vast dramatic picture. 
Each has his own style and point of 
view but, more or less consistently, all 
have toed the editors’ line, suppressing 
the personal bias of aesthetic theory 
and over-long discussion of national 
backgrounds. The resulting clarity of 
outline makes the volume readily us- 
able for reference. Barrett Clark and 
George Freedley have had long ex- 
perience in marshalling formidable 
amounts of information to this end. 
Seldom does a survey of an era of 
cultural history have so much reason 
for starting with one definite date and 
ending with another. The choice here 
of Ibsen’s beginning career, for in- 
stance, has nothing to do with the 
round sound of a hundred years. 
Wherever modern drama has devel- 
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DOUBLE DOOR 
A Play in 3 Acts by Elizabeth McFadden 


A hit in New York and London, toured in the principal 
cities of the United States and England, and in the 
films by Paramount. it now challenges the best acting 
talent of the college and high school theatres. 


eo coen SA Cant Sen oe 
mysterious room in a palatial old house on 
Avenue, New York. Here one generation opposes the 
next in a drama of powerful emotion. The characters 
are five men, seven women. 


Double Door “deserves especial thanks and hearty 
praises. It returns us to expertness and fascination and 
fine mood in the theatre. | cannot hope to see any 
better production than this all told this year.” Gilbert 
Gabriel, American. 


Price 85 cents Royalty $25.00 
SAMUEL FRENCH 


25 West 45th Street, New York 19 
7623 Sunset Bovlevard, Hollywood 46 
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Brooks Atkinson 
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ed. F. Maurice Speed 
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H. D. Albright 
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G. C. Taylor 
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ed. H. William Fitelson 
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oped, somewhere along the way it was 
nudged or catapulted by Ibsen’s ideas 
and dramatic methods. And its lusty, 
complex growth toward Strindberg’s 
dream of ‘a free theatre where there is 
room for everything’ in general paral- 
lels Ibsen’s own step-by-step relin- 
quishment of older dramatic tradi- 
tions as he experimented with saying 
things in plays that had not been said 
in plays before. 

The closing date, equally appropri- 
ate, leaves the drama at a nearly 
literal stopping point, from which it is 
making a fresh beginning in a changed 
world under the impetus of new liter- 
ary and political ideas. In the coun- 
tries where the war made it impossible 
to consult records later than 1940, the 
records were already significantly 
mutilated. The Scandinavian coun- 
tries, which provide the volume’s 
mainspring in Ibsen, offer one of its 
more hopeful prognoses in that today 
they have theatres ‘ready to produce 
native plays with enthusiasm and 
imagination.’ That they have devel- 
oped ‘a dozen playwrights of more 
than ordinary ability in the last tweaty 
years’ and still not one to compare 
with the great names — Ibsen, Strind- 
berg, Bjérnson—of early modern 
drama indicates the extent to which 
the theatre has been affected in these 
years of world disorder. In France the 
progress of a brilliant era was halted. 
In such countries as Germany, Aus- 
tria, Italy, Bulgaria, where a totali- 
tarian regime forced literary expression 
to serve political ends or drove out 
free-thinking playwrights, the theatre 
was strangled. Drama in modern 
Greece has never borne comparison 
with that of Hellas; in Portugal it has 
yet to identify itself with a national 
character; in some of the Slavic coun- 
tries it is only beginning to separate 
itself from folklore; in other countries, 
such as Brazil, the audience is ‘below 
the theatre-going level’ in ‘its power of 
understanding and enjoyment’; and 
Hebrew drama, for all its written tra- 
dition, is only in process of being 
shaped for the stage. In Russia where 
the theatre is considered a collectivist 
art destined to flourish in a collectivist 
society, it has an enormous vigor still 
mostly expended on formulas defined 
by propagandistic needs. The discus- 
sions by Barrett Clark and George 
Freedley of theatre in the United 
States and in England reiterate the 
familiar wonderment at the dearth of 
playwrights in these countries. 

This report cannot tell us which of 


the multiplicity of genres and ideas 
will survive future military and politi. 
cal disasters. But it is an intelligent 
analysis of a hundred years of world 
drama which strikingly demonstrates 
how interdependent nations must be if 
their culture is to grow. 

The appended reading list, selected 
for the layman, includes references ig ° 
languages other than English only 
where English alternatives are not 
available. The index is satisfyingly 
complete. KATHERINE CANADAY 


YEARS OF THE Locust, by Val Gielgud » 
(Nicholson & Watson, London: 9/6), 
MAY BE that both Solitude and | 

Silence have become as definitely | 
of the past as the hansom-cab and 
muffin-bell,’ writes Val Gielgud rue. 
fully in his reminiscent pages which he 
calls Years of the Locust. As one of the 
pioneers of British broadcasting Mr, 
Gielgud must take his share of the 
blame — or praise—for the awful 
fact that the air is constantly, unceas- 
ingly, unendingly jammed with noise 
— bands, orchestras, singers, dia- : 
logues, jokes, tears, laughter, argu 
ment, exhortation, most of it sound 
and fury signifying nothing. 

Mr. Gielgud has seen the growth of 
this stupendous new factor in human 
communication. He has been part of 
the inner circle of BBC since its early _ 
days and is now its director of drama. 
As a member of the Terry-Gielgud 
theatre clan—he is Ellen Terry's 
great-nephew, John Gielgud’s brother 
— he approached broadcasting from 
the theatre angle and has been par - 
ticularly concerned with broadcast 
drama, television and, outside BBC, | 
with acting, playwriting and the films | 

His book is discursive and personal, 
reflecting a keenly critical mind, 4 
vivid personality. It catches the van 
ishing world of ‘between the wars’ and 
gives it substance; it records the birth 
of a great industry and its wartime 
service. Though it covers only half of 
a lifetime, it has successfully caught 
the flavor and form of a period which | 
was perhaps not as locust-eaten as his 
title indicates but which has certainly 
gone with the wind of the atom bomb. 


R. G. | 


CLEOPATRA IN THE TIDE OF Tm, by 

Oliver C. de C. Ellis (Williams & | 

Norgate, London: 12/6). 

WV Cleopatra so vividly before the 
theatregoing public in Katharine 

Cornell’s version, Dr. Ellis’ impa* 

sioned and heady scholarship is pat: | 
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Once again, THEATRE Arts offers 
a special low rate to class subscrib- 
ers in universities, colleges, high 
schools, dramatic groups, study 
clubs and theatre workshops: a 
full year’s subscription for only 
$3.50 per student in groups of 
eight or more. 










So broad, so inclusive, so instruc- 
tive is THEATRE ARTS, it is prac- 
tically indispensable as an author- 
itative text and as supplementary 
reading to every teacher of the 
drama and to every student plan- 
ning a career as actor, playwright 
or technician. 










With a class subscription, a free 
Teacher's Chart is sent to teachers 
each month, a day in advance of 
the magazine. It is designed to 
provide a survey of features in 
each issue of THEATRE ARTS 
adaptable to class work and study. 









Write now for the folder describing 
fully the advantages of this special 
offer. 


THEATRE ARTS 


205 East 42nd Street 
New York 17, New York 


ticularly arresting. For Dr. Ellis is a 
learned man who is also a preux 
chevalier, a champion of a much ma- 
ligned queen dead these nineteen 
hundred years. To vindicate a reputa- 
tion marred by a succession of his- 
torians and poets who took their data 
from sources naturally inimicable to 
Egypt, Dr. Ellis has marshalled a mass 
of facts and illuminating conjectures. 
He believes that all the Roman and 
most of the later references to Cleo- 
patra were prejudiced. As a result he 
himself has developed a very lively 
prejudice against all things Roman, 
not excluding the Church that suc- 
ceeded the Empire in worldly do- 
minion. 

Dr. Ellis’ erudition is enormous, but 
his methods are so unconventional, his 
language so vigorous, his critical sense 
so lively and individual that his book 
is more in the nature of an adventure 
than a history. He takes for granted in 
the reader more learning than many 
will bring to it, and his often discon- 
nected paragraphs leave the more 
plodding mind somewhat bemused. 
For anyone, however, who likes the 
taste of the unusual his presentation of 
Cleopatra’s history and the history of 
the literature she has inspired will be 
a delight. His book is divided into six 
parts, two of which deal with Cleo- 
patra’s life, four with her literary his- 
tory, covering roughly the Roman, 
Renaissance and modern approach. 
Dr. Ellis, who is a poet, an essayist and 
a playwright as well as a learned his- 
torian and critic, has added a unique 
volume to the theatre bookshelf. R. a. 


Tue Oruer Siwez or THE ReEcorp, by 
Charles O’Connell (Knopf: $3.50). 

THE year’s best volume of musical 

reminiscences the former director of 
Red Seal recording for RCA Victor 
tells more of the truth than is usually 
revealed. His profiles of singers, instru- 
mentalists and conductors expose their 
weaknesses as well as their strong 
qualities without undue malice, ex- 
cept, perhaps, in his irritable picture 
of the tight little Toscanini entourage. 
The sketch of Grace Moore is the best 
and fairest analysis yet in print of her 
flamboyant but essentially non-musi- 
cal personality. Although the texture of 
the Stokowski chapter is a bit buttery, 
Mr. O’Connell’s conclusions are on the 
whole just, and many of the inside facts 
are revealing. With Helen Traubel 
and Eugene Ormandy he seems to fall 
off the deep end in his enthusiasm, but 
after all anyone is entitled to like his 
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When Available 
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“ALICE IN 
WONDERLAND” 


by ALICE GERSTENBERG 
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THE FIRST SIX LESSONS 
By Richard Boleslausky 
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alone in their field. “It 


explore...the art of acting than 


_~_ single volume for years.” — 
Jobn Mason Brown. 
$1.75 + 8th Printing 
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spotlight of most of New 
York's plays, opera, exhibits, fes- 
tivals, etc. We are equipped to 
handle your need. An en- 
tire 8-story building, all modern 
facilities. More than 100,000 
costumes in stock. 


Write os for an estimate 
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friends unreasonably well. Among the 
other celebrities treated in separate 
chapters are the Pons-Kostelanetz 
combine, José Iturbi, Lauritz Mel- 
chior, Kirsten Flagstad, Artur Rubin- 
stein, Sergei Rachmaninoff, Jascha 
Heifetz, Pierre Monteux and Serge 
Koussevitzky. The present officials of 
RCA Victor may cringe at some of 
Mr. O’Connell’s forthright criticisms 
of the corporation’s policies and at his 
relentless unmasking of its extreme 
commercialism. Cc. 8. 


Firms FOR INTERNATIONAL UNDER- 
STANDING, edited by Elizabeth H. 
Flory (Educational Film Library As- 
sociation: $1). 
oop FiLMs with an international 
point of view — or with a national 
point of view but international sig- 
nificance — are important assets in a 
world just completing its first ungainly 
gestures toward understanding among 
the nations. That these films exist has 
been occasionally evidenced by the 
appearance of two or three on the pro- 
gram of a worthy organization, or the 
chance intrusion of a stray as sub- 
sidiary to an entertainment feature in 
the theatres. But the prints have been 
scattered, the controls in the hands of 
multiple proprietors, and the titles 
never collated until now between the 
covers of a single convenient volume. 
The second half of Films for Inter- 
national Understanding is just such a 
catalogue, a selection of 250 titles 
available on 16mm, with a few words 
of description and an indication of 
where they may be obtained. If even 
so pitiably short a list contains a cer- 
tain amount of chaff, there is also a 
good deal of rich, full nourishment 
ripe for the taking. The range of choice 
has been unusually wide and free. 
There are no notorious omissions, un- 
less it be that no such Nazi products as 
The Triumph of the Will are included. 
International understanding will not 
be complete until the lessons contained 
in these documents of the German will 
to power are learned and learned well. 
The first half of this paper-bound 
volume consists of a series of poorly 
selected statements to the effect that 
international understanding is a good 
thing to have and that films are a good 
way to help it. We know. H.R.I. 


BritsH Fum YEARBOOK, 1947-48, 
edited by Peter Noble (British Year- 
books: 21/). 
Y A curious quirk of dating, the 
British Film Yearbook, 1947-48 is 


actually devoted to the films of 1946, 
The result is that, even allowing fo  -; 
the usual lag between British produ. 
tion and American release, the volume |, 
records a ‘season’ of almost as greatan 
interest to Americans as to the British |; 
For this was the year of Brief Ep x 
counter, of Great Expectations, Notoriog! 
Gentleman and Stairway to Heaven (| 4 
use the American titles), of The Onn! 
landers and the many others of Mr 
Rank’s product that first began cutting | 
a swath on this side of the ocean! | 
Today articles by or about Mr. Rank 
Michael Powell, Michael Balcon, Ap.| | 
thony Asquith and the critics C.A/ , 
Lejeune and the late James Agate—}_ 
such as appear among the front page|}, 
of the Yearbook — are of primary in|, 
terest to American readers to whom | 
these and many other names con , 
nected with British films have comet), _—_, 
be matters of intimate concern. Lio 
Ir I Forcet Tuer, by Meyer Levin 
(Viking: $3.50). My Faruer’s House, 
by Meyer Levin (Viking: $2.50). 
¥ I FORGET thee, O Jerusalem, let my 
right hand forget her cunning} | 

. . went the cry of the ancient wan |_| 
derers, refugees from Zion. If Meyer 
Levin and Herbert Kline have any. 
thing to say about it, Jerusalem wil 
not be forgotten. Out of their trip), 
there this past year have already come | \y, 
a full-length film, two books and nu 
merous articles in the public prints. 

Of these, If I Forget Thee is the most 
successful. A handsomely printed pic. | 
ture book, it wanders pleasurably over | 
the face of Palestine in more than 200 
photographs taken during the filming | 
of My Father’s House by P. Goldman, 
Sasha Alexander, Trudi Schwartz and | 
others. Here is an imposing record, | ys, 
even though its significance is drawn | 
indirectly from the land itself, with its 
teeming history, its traditional role as | 
a source of spiritual strength, its end- 
lessly absorbing counterpoint between 
today and eternity. 








Books in Brief 


EuGeNnge BERMAN, edited and with | 
an introduction by Julien Lew 
(American Studio Books: $6). The 
noted designer for the ballet receives 
a sympathetic presentation from) 7; 
editor and publisher alike in this) 
thin but sumptuous volume d| 


’ 


black-and-white reproductions " 





‘paintings, drawings and decor, 
The survey takes Berman from his | 
Paris days (1928) when he was | 


: 
' 





1946, 


painting ‘transmuted memories’ in 


ng for ‘nocturnal style’ to his World War 
‘Odue. J] period in New York with its 
Olume  jarge, shrapnel-punctured canvases 
eatan | of ‘ambiguous figures.’ The introduc- 
ritish, | tion by Julien Levy, who has done 
f Ex\ so much through his gallery to ad- 
toriow } vance Berman’s work in America, is 
en {t9; an excellent complement to the 
Oven | ninety-eight plates of paintings and 
f Mr, fifty-seven of costumes and settings. 


utting | WNESCO: Its Purpose and Its Phi- 


scean.| josophy, by Julian Huxley (Public 
Rank Affairs Press: $1). In the Novem- 
n, Am; per issue Of THEATRE ARTS Rosa- 
C. A} mond Gilder reported the plans for 
ate ~ | organization and action made by 
Pages representatives from four continents 
ry in} to UNESCO’s theatre conference 
whom} in Paris last summer. Dr. Huxley’s 
| COM) essay is occupied with the large plan 
meto; of which the accomplishments and 

| hopes of this unit are a part, and 

|} may be read in connection with his 
Levin} article on UNESCO’s role in the 
louse, domain of the arts published in 


. THEATRE ARTS last September. In 


let my both broad and specific terms the 
inning | present essay Clarifies the ideal and 

- Wale} immediately practical aspects of 
Meyer UNESCO’s program for the preser- | 
- anys} vation, inspiration and dissemina- 
n will tion of knowledge toward the goal 
r trip) of a synthesized world culture. 

come | Mona INGLEsBy; Ballerina and Chor- 
d nu eographer, by Geoffrey Handley- 
nts. [Taylor (Vawser & Wiles, Ltd., 
> Mos London: 8/6). An orgiastic appre- 
d pic. | ciation of the founder of the success- 
y over} ful International Ballet, with in- 
in 200; formation about her roles and pro- 
ming} —ductions. Photographs of Miss In- | 
iman, glesby with her horse, with her dog, | 
tzand} and in numerous parts. 

ecord, | Moms SHEARER, by Rose Tenent 
drawn (Albyn Press, Edinburgh: 3/6). A | 
ith its five-page biography and character 
ole as sketch of one of the most gifted 
$ end: | dancers at Sadler’s Wells, with 
~— sixteen photographs ranging from 


Swan Lake to Miracle in the Gorbals. 
SHOSTAKOVICH, THE MAN AND His 

Work, by Ivan Martynov (Philo- 

sophic al Library: $3.75). An idola- 

trous account of the career of the 
Levy Russian composer, couched in typi- 
. The cal Soviet politico-aesthetic double 
ceive talk 


from} THe Corumpia Book or Musicac 
n this} Masterworks, edited by Goddard 
ne of | Lieberson (Allen, ‘Towne and 
ns @/ Heath: $5). Program notes for 
lecor’ | music currently available on Co- 


m his | 


> Way 


lumbia records or soon to be re- 


leased, compiled largely from the | 
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START YOUR CAREER RIGHT 


in America’s foremost theatre-school where the 
practical method of “learning and performing” 
was inaugurated years ago. Four stages in thor- 
oughly equipped $900,000 producing plant. 
Performances to paying audiences. Hollywood, 
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. this is your basic light: 
ten times the beam intensity 
of the conventional spotlight . . . 
projection in any simple geometric form 
to cover a sharply defined area . 
for accent lighting from 
any stage position . . 
CENTURY LEKOLITE 1591 
HAS THESE EXCLUSIVE FEATURES 


@ Special designed ellipsoidal Alzak reflector. 
@ Filter holder permits color change in any position. 

@ Supplied with yoke, lead, and clamp, flange, or base. 
@ Precision 6" x 9" condensing lens system— 

@ Designed for 250-500 watt T-12 medium prefocus (burn base up) lamps. 


® Vertical and horizontal shutters with swivel device for oblique shaping. 


Price $55.00 


CENTURY Lighting Equipment is ENGINEERED Lighting Equipment. 


CENTURY LIGHTING Inc. 


419 West 55th Street, New York * 626 N. Robertson Bivd., Los Angeles 





annotations accompanying record 
albums. Superficial and prevaij. 
ingly dilettantish in attitude by 
factually accurate, the notes ap 
neither better nor worse than mog 
others. 

Jazzways, edited by George S. Rosep, | 
thal and Frank Zachary (Greep. 
berg: $3). A random assortmen 
of photographs and uncritical artic | 
cles that adds little to a field whieh 
has already been over-documented | 


The most interesting contribution jy 
by Rudi Blesh (who covered the 
same ground in his own Shin 


~ 


Trumpets) and, among the photo 
graphs, the only fresh note is struck 
by some poignant shots of the sur. 
vivors of early jazz who still live ig 
New Orleans. There is also the ineyi. 
table photograph of Eddie Condon, 
Dirty Eppiz, by Ludwig Bemelmans 
(Viking: $2.75). A novel of Holly. | 
wood and its stranger-than-fictiop 


people and happenings, which 
somehow seem unduly familiar 
But Mr. Bemelmans’ gentle irony, 
worldly sympathy and witty style 
are as evident as ever to outbalance 
the near-banality of the material. 
I REMEMBER DistINcTLy, a Family 
Album~ of the American People 
1918-1941, assembled by Agnes 


Rogers with running comment by 
Frederick Lewis Allen (Harper: $5 
The authors of The American Pro | 
cession and Metropolis have put to 
gether another of their valuable 
portfolios of entertaining pictures 
and enlightening text, this time 


devoted to the personalities and 
events of American life between the | 
wars. Variously horrifying, nos 
talgic, appealing and instructive. | 
How To SPEAK AND WRITE FOR RADIO, 
by Alice Keith (Harper: $3.50 


) 


Chis manual of broadcasting tech- 
nique is thorough, valuable and t 
the point, and it avoids any of the 
usual mish-mosh about radio being | 
‘the new art form.’ Although her in- | 


troductions are apt to be stilted, 
Miss Keith’s selection of scripts is] 


good, except when a Fulton Lewis 
Jr. piece is introduced as a sample} 
of logical newscommentating. 

GETTING A JoB IN TELEVISION, by John] 
Southwell (McGraw-Hill: $3.75 
felevision is still such a fledgling! 
industry that there is scarcely 
enough concrete information about] 
its employment possibilities to fill 
wok. The result here is an inflated} 
fight-talk about ‘getting in on the] 
eround floor’ and roseate assurances 
of fortunes to be made. 
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ail Brooks ATKINson, who as play reviewer for the New York Times since 1926 


n the is perhaps the most influential critic of the American theatre, has written 
nos | books about nature, travel, Thoreau and Ralph Waldo Emerson. This year 
ve. 9 he received the Pulitzer Prize ‘‘for distinguished foreign correspondence,” 
ge earned while on a leave of absence from his aisle seat. And although he lists 
50) | ‘‘theatre-going’’ as his hobby in Who's Who and considers the theatre his chief 


tech- | 


nd to} Now available, interest in life, this is his first book on the theatre. 

of the | $3 at all 

being bookstores’ = Broapway Scrapsoox, Mr. Atkinson's own selection of Sunday articles from 
er itt or direct the last fifteen years, is a scintillating record of plays and personalities during 
ile | that time. From a fund of knowledge that is scholarly but also broadly human, 
wis he discusses the best, and some of the worst, productions from The Petrified 


imple Forest to Brigadoon, and there are side excursions into Aristotle's unities, the 


_f World's Fair, a Critic's Circle meeting, theatre in Chungking and Moscow 
John and the problems of disciplining a dog. All is touched by enthusiasm for 


75 excellence in the theatre and a wit that is at once vinegary and affectionate. 
igling With twenty-six drawings by Hirschfeld, America’s foremost theatre car- 


arcely , 
roonist. 
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The Negro in the 


American Theatre 


by EDITH J. R. ISAACS 


s TOLD by Mrs. Isaacs, the story of the 
Negro’s participation in American thea- 
tre activity is one of struggle and achievement. 
Beginning with the days when James Hewlett 
was playing Othello and Richard the Third 
more than a century ago, The Negro in the 
American Theatre is a source of Americana 
nowhere else available. It traces the evolution 
of the minstrel show and the first Negro musi- 
cals. It portrays the great comedians of the 
Ziegfeld and George Lederer revues. It treats 
the development of Negro musical forms, and 
dancing as shown in the work of a Bill Robin- 
son or Katherine Dunham. It tells of the 
flowering of Negro talent in recent years. 


Beautifully illustrated, The Negro in the Amer- 
ican Theatre is a warm tribute to the achieve- 
ment of a people, and an important chapter in 
the history of the American theatre. 


“It is a courageous history and a moving one... . . 
This is scarcely surprising. No one in America 
has made a more devot contribution to the 
stage than Mrs. Isaacs.” — John Mason Brown, 


The Saturday Review of Literature. 


“Written with warmth and a fine narrative and 
historical sense, superbly illustrated . . . it is at 
once a record, an interpretation and a study in 


the gallantry that will not be denied.” — John 
K. Hutchens, Editor, N. Y. Times Book Review. 


“A theatre library, indeed any collection of Ameri- 
can social hist cannot be complete without 
this volume on the struggle which Mrs. Isaacs 
has chronicled with both objectivity and ad- 
— — Richard L. Coe, The Washington 

ost. 


“This well-illustrated history of the Negro on the 
American stage is a long-needed, well-compiled 
volume that makes interesting reading as well 
as a splendid reference work.” — The Negro 


Digest. 


“This is a book for every worker in the American 
theatre ... perhaps her (Mrs. Isaacs’) finest 
work. For here she has put forth her full love 
for the theatre as an art and her dynamic belief 
in it as a powerful social force in helping to 
shape the life of the nation and of the world.” — 
Paul Green, N. Y. Herald Tribune Book Review. 


Edith J. R. Isaacs 


Mrs. Isaacs was for a quarter century editor of Theatre 
Arts, and is a drama critic of international reputation. 
She has followed the work of the Negro on the Ameri- 
can stage over a long period of time, and delved deep 
into the archives of earlier periods. No one else, we 
feel, could have written this book with such a combina- 
tion of authority and heart-felt understanding. 


Gift Edition — Gd- Your Copy Today 


$3.50 
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Pearl Primus, by Gerda Petrich 





